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Permanent Victory Gardens 


You can produce as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
seed plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment instead of a 
yearly expense. 


Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More full size 
fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. 
All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 

Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a mini- 
mum selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp 
Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are ‘2-year size, might begin to bear a little next fall, for $22.50. 





Older, old enough to bear strongly next fall, we have a 3-year-old size. We 
offer 6 plants as above but 3-yeatsalds—for $30.00. You may add additional 
varieties to the above collections¢which take care of all basic pollenizing, at the 
rate of $3.75 for each extra 2-year or $5.00 for each extra 3-year-old. 


Dwarf fruit trees in fall. 
Branches loaded to the 
ground with unbelievable 
load of full-size fruit on a 
dwarf, bush-like tree. 


Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush gives over a gallon of berries, many as large as a wedding ring. 
Eat fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and little culti- 
vation, but full sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 


We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little 
difference in quality or yield. We will select a good assortment for sustained 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) 
at $16.00 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $19.00 for 10. 





Life size photo of hybrid 
blueberries. 


Rhododendrons “" 25c 


We are able to offer fine young plants, 12 to 15 
inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that 
can be planted out now in your woods and will 
in a few years be worth many dollars each. They 
are carefully collected (not nursery grown like 
our other offerings, but well rooted and satisfac- 
tory plants). 


26 of 50 of 
one one 
kind kind 
at at 
RHODODENDRON maximum 40c ea. 25c 


Upright Yew Hedge 


Large; white flowers in July. 











(Insert) Mountain Laurel as it 
arrives. (Photo) R. maximum 8 


years after planting. 


RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 48c ea. 40c 


Rosy purple flowers in June. 


RHODODENDRON Carolina 48c ea. 40c 
Clear pink; blooms in May. 
KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 40c ea. 30c 


Pink-white show in June; gorgeous. 


Not prepaid. Express averages about 6c a plant 
which you pay on arrival. 


5 each, 20 plants for $11.00 


The best evergreen 
hedge known. Hardy, 
trouble-free. Set 18 inches 
apart, 25 plants make 37 
feet of hedge that nearly 
takes care of itself. The 
25 plants, now 12 to 15 
inches, twice transplanted, 
for $20.00 (80c each in 
lots of 25 up). 


Write for our Fall 1945 Price-list (free, but 25c West of Iowa) which prices 
and describes trees, shrubs, plants, both small and large sizes, roses, Dutch 


bulbs, etc. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-U Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 








Daphne Cneorum 


Dwarf bushy evergreen 
shrub with fragrant pink 
flowers in May and Sep- 
tember. A gem, 6 to 9 inch, 
2 for $3.00. 





Franklinia in Fall 


The only autumn flowering 
tree. August to frost. White 
bloom, crimson fall leaves. 
3- to 4-foot blooming size 
$4.00 each. 





Berrybush Yew 
(Taxus media kelseyi) 
More berries than any other 
Yew, dark green evergreen 
rather dwarf, bushy. Cov- 
ered with brilliant red ber- 


ries in autumn. 18 inch 
B. & B. plant for $3.75. 


NATURALIZE 
NARCISSUS 
A mixture of all types 
including daffodils best 
suited to grow without 
care for years. 


100 strong bulbs $6.00 


OTHER NATURAL- 

IZING BULBS 
Scilla siberica 

April. Blue. 
Crocus 

March. All colors. 
Muscari 

(Grape Hyacinth). 
Chionodoxa 

March. Lavender. 
Any one kind, $5 per 100 
100 (25 each of all four) 

for $5.00 ° 


COTTAGE TULIPS 
Mixed colors of the only 
tulip that can be left 
without moving for 
years. 11 to 12 centime- 
ter bulbs. 

100 for $7.50 


DARWIN TULIPS 
Strong 11 to 12 centime- 
ter mixed. All large 
flowers. 


100 for $7.50 


SINGLE EARLY 
TULIPS 
Mixed. 10 to 11 centime- 


ter 
100 for $9.00 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 























AMPLE watering of late-planted, leafy vegetable crops will aid greatly 
in keeping the garden producing right up to the end of the season. 
COMPOST piles should be carefully stacked at this season to ensure 
the burying of any plant refuse which may be diseased. Decomposi- 

tion will not take place in cold weather. 

ELMS which have suffered defoliation will benefit from feeding this 
Autumn. Also, all dead, broken or dying branches should be removed 
before the start of another growing season. 

NUMEROUS rock garden plants can be increased by cuttings made at 
this season. If potted after rooting, the young plants can be carried 
over until Spring in carefully covered frames. 

AVOID injuring the fruits of squashes, pumpkins and gourds while 
handling and do not permit fruits to touch éach other in storage. 
Store in a dry place at above freezing temperatures. 


INSPECT house plants for insect infestations as they are being moved 
into Winter positions in the window garden. Careful attention to pest 
control from now on will prevent serious infestations in Spring. 

NEWLY purchased house plants, particularly ferns, should not be too 
freely exposed to drafts and intense light. Careful attention to water- 
ing will also aid the plants in adjusting to their new environment. 


GLADIOLUS corms should be dug when the foliage has yellowed. Any 
obtiously diseased corms should be destroyed. Also, fumigation with 
naphthalene flakes early in the dormant period will aid thrips control. 

ALL. TENDER plants which are carried from year to year by means 
of cutting-grown young plants or by lifting for removal indoors 
during the Winter should now be taken in to prevent loss through 
the destructive action of early frosts. 


DO NOT hurry the job of cutting down the asparagus bed. Removal 
of the tops before they are dead will interfere with food storage in 
the roots and weaken the plants. The same advice applies equally 
well to flower garden perennials. 


WHEN picking apples be careful not to bruise the fruits. They will 
keep best when stored in a cool (40 to 50 degrees) moist atmosphere. 
When cleaning up the garden in Autumn, do not fail to remove fallen 
fruits now rotting on the ground beneath the parent trees. 


EARLY Autumn is a good season to remake the perennial border. 
Plants which benefit from division can now be dug, reduced in size 
and replanted in newly enriched soil. Mulching after planting will 
tend to keep the soil warmer and to promote more,anchoring root 
growth this Autumn. 

MULCHING the soil after planting divisions or seedling plants of 
herbaceous perennials will retain soil warmth and make for a longer 
period during which root growth can take place. Better root growth 
before Winter will tend ta ensure survival and make for normal 
development and flowering next season. 


A LIGHT, cool attic will prove a better place than a warm house 
basement to winter cacti which have grown too large for the window 
garden. True cacti from the American Southwest can safely with- 
stand temperatures as low as 20 degrees. This is not true of most of 
those fleshy-leaved plants known as “‘‘other succulents.”’ 


TOMATOES, squashes, pumpkins, peppers and ornamental gourds 
will be damaged by the first frost and should be harvested before they 
are injured by cold. On the other hand, cabbage and its relatives, 
Chinese cabbage, carrots, turnips and beets usually are untouched by 
early frost and actually grow for some time afterwards. 


BARTLETT pears will develop brown centers if allowed to hang on 
the tree too long. Other varieties 
develop grit cells and break down 

Mek rapidly if not picked before reaching 
full maturity. After picking, the 
pear fruits will ripen best in a tem- 

perature ranging from 65 to 68 

degrees. 


i 





Ernest Hoftyzer 
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THE COVER—A garden in Michigan. 
Photograph by Thomas Ellison. 
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RAINED fruit trees are made to conform to carefully planned patterns. This 

curbing of the natural habit gives the plants considerable adaptability for use 
as architectural features, as is illustrated here. This particular plant is in the course 
of being trained to occupy the gable end of a West Coast home. Sometimes trained 
trees are planted as hedges or tall screens, thus performing an architectural service 
as well as bringing a not inconsiderable production of fine fruit to gardeners who 
otherwise would have to forego tree fruits for lack of space. One West Coast family 
has a 15-foot high enclosure of trained fruit trees around a tennis court which, 
since the war, has been converted into a poultry run. The trees are attractive when 
in bloom in Spring and more so in Autumn when they are gayly decorated with 
bright red apples. (See the article on Page 403.) 
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FRANK DISCUSSION OF A COMMON PROBLEM 


OR years, there has been a deep personal and sometimes 

intense feeling of injustice between the florists and the 

garden clubs. Let us bring it out into the open and learn 
if there is not much which lies in just a failure to see the other 
side. Perhaps we can help to straighten things out a bit. 

There are certain troubles or difficulties which seem to hide 
from view while they go on underground for years, making 
for bitterness or misunderstanding among groups of our people. 
Remarks are passed from one to another: ‘‘So and so says,” 
“Mr. H. had such and such an experience” or ‘“This happened 
to me.”” Probably there is truth in most of the statements. But 
also, there is probably a lack of understanding or sympathy, 
which a little explanation would help. 

Although criticism is often free to the point where garden 
club women are called ‘‘chiselers,’’ the individual florist has 
little but good words for them. He finds them separately very 
good customers and if the “‘Arrangers’’ are somewhat boring 
with their request for three roses and five carnations, still, as 
one florist told me, ‘‘I break up the bunches myself and can 
always use odd numbers of flowers in my window displays.” 
Also, now that flower arranging is becoming a hobby, those 
three roses and five carnations are per- 
haps multiplied many times, to the 
florists’ profit. 

Even the florists themselves advocate 
the sending of just a few fine flowers. 
An advertisement, sent under the auspices 
of ‘““The House Beautiful,’’ comes from 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation on the subject of flowers for the 
sick and it says: ‘“Let’s look at the “What 
to send’ problem. Three unusual blooms 
or a single orchid are often preferred to 
an overpowering ‘presentation piece.’ ”’ 

To give more of the garden club side, 
Mrs. Anson H. Smith of Dedham, Mass., 
well-known writer and lecturer, writing 
in the Bulletin of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs, says: 


In another way, too, their influence on 
horticulture. has been felt. Although the 





arranger may have seemed like a ‘‘headache’’ to the florist and 
nurseryman, when she came to him with her constant demand for 
new and interesting material, yet she has stimulated and revolutionized 
his business, shaking him out of his rut of roses, carnations and sweet 
peas and forcing him to experiment with exotics and new varieties of 
old favorites and importations, many of which have proved to be, for 
him, extremely profitable. 

Now, where is the trouble? Does it lie in the fact that garden 
clubs, some of them, go to a florist or nurseryman and say: ‘‘All 
the members of our club patronize you as individuals and so 
we feel that you ought to give us as a club a very generous 
discount or a donation. ‘“That this has been done, I know, and 
it is a practice which should be heartily condemned. If it is 
common, that fact should be known, so that the great weight 
of the large garden club organizations may be brought to bear 
against any such practice. 

It seems to me that this sort of thing used to be more com- 
mon than it is now. It applied not only to the florists but to 
all the retail dealers in a community, who were expected to 
give generously of their wares to any charity affair or club 
organization. It is a despicable form of hold-up of the defence- 
less storekeeper and is, I hope, on the way out. 

The editor of a gardening magazine 
tells me: 

It is quite true that florists everywhere 
make the statement that garden clubs always 
want to get a lot for little when they as 
Organizations are dealing with florists, but 
that the individual members of these clubs 
are among the best patrons in the florists’ 
stores. I do not mean that every florist says 
this, but it is something often heard. 

Are we not temperate-minded enough 
to talk openly and dispassionately of 
this matter and study to find out where 
the fault lies, afterward discussing means 
to correct it. If it is only a matter of 
the larger group, not the individual 
garden club member, public opinion, in 
the shape of their organizations, can 
certainly help by condemning it. If the 
florists are partly to blame, let us hear 
of it but only in a friendly and con- 











structive manner. This article is written 
to try to heal wounds, not to open new 
ones. Let us be the people sitting at a 
round table trying by discussion to solve 
our troubles. The garden clubs and the 
florists need each other. They should be 
friends. 
—Sarah V. Coombs. 

Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Garden Clubs Council 


HE headquarters of the National 

Council of State Garden Clubs has 
been moved from the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New York City to 50 Fifth Avenue in 
New York, with Mrs. Charles O. Miller 
as headquarters chairman. 

Asa preliminary to the meeting of direc- 
tors at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
‘York on October 3 and 4, a dinner will 
be given on October 2 for regional direc- 
tors. The business session on the next day 
will open at 9:00 a.m. and the president's 
luncheon for national chairmen and mem- 
bers of the board will be at 2:00 p.m. A 
dinner is scheduled for 7:00 o'clock that 
evening with Gilmore Clark as the speaker, 
his subject being ‘““The Part of Garden 








How Did Your Annuals 
Grow? 


The editors of “Horticulture” would 
be glad to receive reports from read- 
ers on the results obtained from the 
newer annual flowers which they 
may have grown the past season. 
These reports should be frank and 
unbiased, giving failures as well as 
successes. It is believed that reports 
of this kind will be helpful to other 
garden makers when they select 
their annuals for next year. 














Clubs in the Highways of the Future.”’ 

On Thursday morning, there will be a 
president's coffee for state presidents, fol- 
lowed by a state presidents’ forum. There 
will be luncheon at 1:00 p.m., with a 
speaker, and a final business session in the 
afternoon. All New England officers, com- 
mittee chairmen and state presidents will 
act as aids to the president at this 
meeting. 

Because of the lifting of restrictions, 
two delegates beside the president will be 
permitted from each state. 


Good Plants For Wet Spots 


ERHAPS this title should have men- 

tioned moist ground or its equivalent, 
because what I am thinking of is the 
splendid mid-Summer effect of several 
American natives which at ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ 
is maintained without difficulty at the foot 
of the little rock garden we enjoy, the 
wetness coming from the outfall of a 
water distribution system which is in- 
tended to bring prosperity to many of the 
rock garden plants. 

There is a bit of a pool and next to it 
a border into which water seeps. Here 
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grows one great clump of the American 
native wild senna belonging in eastern 
America, completely hardy and quite able 
to fend for itself under all ordinary condi- 
tions. This plant is botanically Cassia 
marilandica. The cassia family has many 
more portentous shrubs and some trees, 
but the one I am mentioning belongs in 
any damp spot which does also have sun- 
shine coming to it. 

The lovely and somewhat fern-like 
foliage springs up early from this clump, 
and after a while, just when the August 


The wild senna seems to be particularly well satisfied 
with damp locations 
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suns are at their sweating best, the great 
yellow panicles, which are really racemes, 
appear at the tips of the growth amid the 
attractive light green foliage. There is no 
odor that I have been able to detect and 
everything about the plant is smooth and 
pleasant and agreeable. Its effectiveness 
may be judged by the accompanying re 
production of a photograph. 

To be completely honest about it, | 
should say that I have also established next 
to this senna clump a showing of the native 
boneset or thoroughwort, good enough to 
look at now, but arousing memories of the 
days when my mother insisted I needed 
to drink a cupful of boneset tea every day 
for the good of my health. 

The plant, Eupatorium perfoliatum, is 
itself pleasing, because of the way in which 
the good leaves join across the stems. It is 
a cousin or even a sister of the joe pye 
weed, E. purpureum, which I do not have 
and indeed do not want. This boneset 
plant produces pleasing heads of a curious, 
gray-white flower which I like to look at 
and which carry on the thought of bloom 
in this damp spot. When I feel vicious 
enough I get an inquiring visitor to chew 
the leaf so that he will remember it. 

The really inquiring plant lover will 
want to grow the joe pye weed, which in 
a damp place can make a striking show, 
although it is by no means a subject for 
the small environed garden. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Middle West Hydrangeas 


HOSE who have seen the multitude 

of blue hydrangeas grown along the 
Atlantic Coast have noticed that some va- 
rieties have the flower heads made up en 
tirely of showy or sterile flowers, while 
others have only the outer rows of flowers 
conspicuous, while the center of the head is 
made up of the small fertile flowers, which 
are capable of producing seed. Many of 
us have long envied the Easterners these 
showy shrubs and wished we could grow 
them here in Ohio, and yet cuttings of 
those same plants have seldom bloomed, 
even though the plants have usually lived 
over Winter. The reason for this is that 
many of this type of hydrangea produce 
flower buds only on the past season's 
growth. Consequently, if they are killed 
to the ground, no flower buds are there. 
Sometimes, they are grown in tubs and 
put in the cellar over Winter, but this is a 
nuisance. So we must select those varieties 
which bloom on the new shoots produced 
from the roots. One such variety listed in 
the catalogues is Nikko Blue. Unfortu 
nately, many blue varieties offered in cata 
logues as sure bloomers do not bloom in 
Ohio. If you look around your town, you 
may find a few that do bloom every year 
You may be able to get a cutting or even 
a division of the plant from the owners 
These will bloom regularly. 

—Victor Reis. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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Effective Use of Trained Trees — 


If given the proper care, these trees can be 
made to serve as useful architectural accents 


HE trained fruit tree is little under- 

stood by American gardeners. That is 
only natural in a country where, instead 
of needing the protection of sheltering 
walls, outdoor fruits thrive better in Sum- 
mer weather when standing clear of the 
heat reflected by such structures. Over here, 
too, there has usually been room enough 
for the growth of standard-size trees, 
making the dwarfing of plants to permit 
close planting of different kinds unneces- 
sary. 

This last fact held for so long that the 
art and the idea of a fruit garden as de- 
scribed by older writers such as Patrick 
Barry have been lost. Because standard 
fruit trees grow large and because the pest 
control problem has become intricate, the 
growing of tree fruits of any kind has 
tended to pass into the hands of commer- 
cial specialists who, in turn, have pro- 
ceeded to reduce the number of varieties 
to a few of so-called market quality. 

The result has been that the trained 


trees in their early years with the result 
that fruiting was delayed. 

However, for the best results, the use 
of carefully chosen varieties grafted on 
rootstocks known to combine with the 
scion portion of the plant to produce a 
predictable growth under the local soil 
conditions is to be advised. For one thing, 
trees dwarfed by rootstock influence will 
bear earlier rather than later in their lives, 


If a plant is purchased with its frame- 
work branches already trained, the prob- 
lem becomes one of maintaining that pat- 
tern and of so pruning the plant that as 
many fruit spurs as possible occur along 
all parts of the branching, especially the 
lower part. On the ornamental side, it 
should be remembered that more fruit 
spurs mean more flowers in Spring. 

The technique of pruning trained fruit 
trees is something that most gardeners will 
have to teach themselves because those 
who give their attention to education 
along pomological lines do not have much 
occasion to deal with the art and have had 
little to offer in the way of instruction. 

Even so, any alert person who wants 
to read the older fruit books and study 
diagrams can get the general idea in his 
mind, and then, by trial and error, put 
those ideas into practice. One book that 





fruit tree has become largely an orna- oo \ pits. On . 
mental plant, not too well grown from the D > RE. ‘eo A 3 (2 
point of view of fruit production. Whereas ain wey ae} \ ys ; 

’ the fruit gardener of long ago was willing e\\'= ET , ay Wer’ a At ca 
to give careful attention to pruning and Oo fa Cy “~Y ~< Wii 
training over a dozen or a dozen and a t » Sh f 4 Dat WY Aye : 
half years in order to complete the training if I Re WE vA. &. AG, VS 
of an apple or pear tree, most contem- B 47) WAS SP j Pi) ro ak 
porary specimens in this country are Ly es SAS $a) lr 
quickly run up into the desired configura- Gf ps A . 
tion and have few fruit spurs. 4d =\\ 


There is need to understand that even 
where used only for ornament, there is the 
possibility of also producing usable crops 
of fruit. Then, too, if the economic angle 
is kept in mind, the far too common hap- 
pening of trees purchased in trained form 
growing away from the pattern of their 
intended structural design takes place. Too 
often,trained trees unattended by careful 
handling grow into a wild tangle of 
branching in a few seasons. 

The recent revival of interest in less 
common varieties of fruits is tending some- 
what to bring the technique of caring for 
trained fruit trees back into the interest of 
gardeners. This revival of interest, in 
apples at least, is made possible largely by 
the advent of dwarfing understocks which 
will keep back-yard trees—trained or un- 
trained—down to size and thus permit the 
planting of more trees of more varieties, 
and far easier maintenance. 

It is true, of course, that dwarfing of a 
sort can be achieved in trees on free-grow- 
ing understocks by rigid pruning. This 
fact has been discovered by more than one 
gardener who has overpruned standard 
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Mr. R. Milton Carleton’s diagrams of the Lorette system of pruning. 


and with a minimum of pruning. The 
time is not too far off, perhaps, that the 
American gardener anxious to take advan- 
tage of the ornamental qualities of a 
trained fruit tree will be more discriminat- 
ing in his buying. He will, it is to be 
hoped, do more than ask for a trained 
apple tree. He will specify the variety and 
the root on which it should be grafted. 
Also, the painstaking gardener need not 
acquire a tree completely pruned. The 
well-tended tree will have borne several 
or even numerous crops of fruit on its 
lower branches years before its upper or 
outer stems have developed and been 
guided into the desired geometrical pat- 
tern. The pattern should be established at 
the time of planting and the growth of 
successive years should be made to follow 
it. Such a system may not give the imme- 
diate ornamental effect but think of the 


fun that will come in directing the yearly. 


increments of wood towards a planned 
development. 
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seems to be as recent as any and which 
gives any accurate reader a clear picture of 
what training apple and pear and peach 
trees is all about is ‘““The Lorette System 
of Pruning,’’ which can be had from li- 
braries in English translation. There are 
other older books available in such li- 
braries as that of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Summer pruning by the Lorette system 
to keep a trained apple or pear tree in con- 
trol, or to dwarf a standard tree, was re- 
cently diagrammed by R. Milton Carletin. 

The upper branch in the accompanying 
diagram shows a branch as it appears in 
Spring before the growth begins. The fruit 
spurs on which the apples are borne are 
marked (A), while the buds that produce 
woody growth are marked (B). The lead- 
ing shoot or terminal leader is marked 
(C). 

No Winter pruning is done. In April, 
the leading shoot (C) is cut off com- 
pletely, leaving no bud on this shoot to 














An apple tree trained in one of the 
familiar patterns; flowering time. 


grow. If the tree has water sprouts, these 
can be removed at this time, but no further 
pruning should be done. 

The next pruning is given just as the 
young shoots have finished their growth 
and are beginning to harden, and the fruit 
buds are about to form. This would prob- 
ably be sometime in July. 

All first year branches (B) are cut off 
at the base, leaving no buds to produce 
wood. The only exception is the leading 
shoot which is formed by leaving the first 
sprout nearest the tip of the branch uncut 
(at D). The following April, this new 
leading shoot is cut off. 

Trained trees should be kept tied to 
trellis structures that are so patterned that 
a handy support will be present at each 
point where a tie is found necessary. Nail- 
ing to wall surfaces in the European man- 
ner is not suitable for American conditions. 
The ties will need periodic renewal to pre- 
vent shoot injury. Also, supporting the 
stems will prevent the breaking off of the 
trunks at the graft unions. 





The tree shown at left after the 
addition of a season’s growth. 


FROM GOLF TO GARDENING— 


N 1923, I acquired an acre of land just 

about a mile and a half from the center 
of town. The following Spring, I married 
and the house was started. At that time we 
also planted several fruit trees, and shade 
trees. I also planted three-fourths of the 
land as a garden. This land was very poor 
and had been farmed for years without 
any fertilizer being put on to build up the 
soil. My first crop was a failure, and not 
entirely due to the poor soil either, as I 
was playing a lot of golf at this time and 
had not given it sufficient care. 

After several years of trial and error, 
we finally cut the garden down to a piece 
of land about 100 feet by 117 feet. The 
remainder of the acre we put into lawn 
and shrubbery. 

In the meantime, the Ohio Experi- 
mental Station had tested my soil and told 
me what it lacked. | have been building 
it up by adding commercial fertilizer, lime 
and well rotted manure, also by plowing 
down cover crops. Consequently, by now 
my garden is very fertile and every year 
I am being repaid more and more fully 
for my efforts. 

In 1936 I planted more fruit trees, con- 
sisting of one Duchess pear, one Seckel 
pear, one Prune plum, one Baldwin apple, 
and one Golden Delicious apple, and one 
Montmorency cherry tree. I also planted 
eight grape vines which make a hedge 
separating the lawn from the garden. Im- 


This Ohio man finds himself well satis- 
fied with the change that he has made 


mediately back of the grapes is a row of 
red raspberries 117 feet long. Recently I 
added three peach trees which will start 
bearing this year. 

Not wishing to make the same mistake 
I made with the first trees, I have made a 
study of the care of fruit trees, by reading 
spray bulletins and articles on the proper 
way of trimming. At present I have a 
wheelbarrow sprayer which takes care of 
my spraying very well. Several years ago 
I acquired a colony of bees which I en- 
larged to six colonies. In 1943 our bees 
produced about 200 pounds of honey 
which we use for sweetening our morning 
cereal, for spreads and for baking, and this 
year we expect to use some for canning. 

About 1938 I decided it was more fun 
to work in my garden, and take care of my 
fruit trees and bees than it was to play 
golf. That Spring I built a hotbed and 
started growing my own vegetable and 
flower plants. 

In 1943, which has been my best pro- 
ducing year to date, my wife was able to 
can 48 quarts of apple sauce from the 
Early Transparent tree, our Duchess pear 
tree produced about three bushels of pears, 
and the Seckel pear tree produced about 
two bushels. We canned 35 quarts of 
plums. The Fall apple trees produced 


about nine bushels of apples. 


We raised approximately eight bushels 
of the nicest potatoes I have ever seen, and 
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25 bushels of tomatoes of which my wife 
canned 150 quarts. We dried eight gallons 
of sweet corn in addition to having all the 
corn on the cob we could eat. We had 
about a hundred heads of cabbage of 
which we made ten gallons of sauerkraut, 
and buried the rest for Winter use. We 
had a couple of bushels of carrots, part 
of which we also buried. My wife canned 
about 30 cans of beets and 40 cans of snap 
beans. We raised 20 large squashes, the 
largest of which made 12 pies. 

All through the raspberry season we 
had raspberries for table use and some for 
jelly. We had about 25 bushels of grapes. 
Besides this, we had lettuce, onions, pep- 
pers, lima beans, peas, rhubarb and various 
other garden vegetables for table use. 

The dry Summer of 1944 was a very 
poor year for gardening and although we 
had sufficient for table use we did not can 
as much as we would have liked. How- 
ever, our fruit trees produced very well. 

Last Spring I purchased ten acres of land 
about five miles from town where I hope 
to build and move after the war, as I am 
convinced that anyone who is willing to 
spend part of his time working in his 
garden and among his fruit trees will be 
amply repaid both in better health and, 
lower cost of living. 


—Ralph L. Basom. 
Wooster, Ohio. 
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Spiders Which Make Webs — 


Their instinctive understanding of engi- 
neering principles seems almost uncanny 


“And dew-bright webs festoon the grass 

In roadside fields at morning.” 

HESE words came to my mind one 

morning not long ago when an unusu- 
ally heavy condensation of dew brought 
out in bold relief the numberless webs of 
the grass spider. Few of us realize what 
an immense number of webs are spun by 
this species upon the grass except at such 
times when dew condenses upon them and 
makes them visible, when the fields and our 
lawns appear to be covered with an almost 
continuous carpet of silk. 

If those of us who are curious about 
such things should be prompted to exam- 
ine one of these webs, we should find it to 
be shaped somewhat in the form of a broad 
funnel with a tube extending downward 
at one side for a greater or less distance. 
This tube is used by the spider as a hideout 
or retreat in which to lie in wait for its 
prey, which may otherwise be frightened 
at seeing it and thus avoid the web, and 
also as a place in which to hide from the 
eyes of its enemies. In spinning this tubu- 
lar retreat, the spider with considerable 
foresight does not close it up and thus 
make a cul-de-sac of it from which no 
escape would be possible but leaves it open 
so that it might, if necessary, |gave its web 
through a back door. 

Many fines of silk, which cross each 
other irregularly, compose the web of the 
grass spider. Collectively they form a firm 
sheet which is held in place by many guy- 
lines that are attached to grass stems. Usu- 
ally there is, above the sheet, an irregular 
open network of silken threads to catch 
flying insects or so impede their flight that 
they will tumble or fall upon the sheet 
where they may be seized by the waiting 
spider. Touch the web lightly and you 
will see the spider spring out from its 
hiding-place, intent upon seizing some un- 
fortunate victim but jar the web roughly 
and the spider will take fright instead and 
speed out through its back door. 

Some people have an abject horror of 
spiders and never get over their fear of 
them. Others consider them ugly and 
loathsome. I cannot understand why any- 
one should be afraid of them, for they are 
harmless enough. It is true that all spiders 
are poisonous—that is why they capture 
and paralyze their prey—but with the ex- 
ception of the tarantulas of the southwest 
and the black widows*, none of our spi- 
ders can inject enough venom into a wound 





*I have yet to learn of an authenticated case 
re the bite of a black widow spider proving 
atal. 
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to cause us any trouble. They are far more 
harmless to handle than many of our com- 
mon insects; indeed, we have more reason 
to fear the sting or bite of a bee or mos- 
quito and which, incidentally, are more 
disposed to attack us. 

As for being ugly and repulsive, that is 
merely a matter of opinion and I can pick 
no quarrel with anyone on that score, but 
personally I find many of them rather 
beautiful and some exceedingly quaint. 
However you feel about them, remember 
that they are your friends and that they 
work for you day and night destroying 
flies, mosquitoes, grasshoppers and other 
“bugs” that do us harm. 

Spiders, moreover, are infinitely inter- 
esting, once you get to know them. They 
are civil engineers par excellence and if 
you question that statement watch one at 
work and you will marvel at the precision 
with which it constructs its web. You will 
be amazed at the uncanny skill with which 
it measures angles and calculates stresses 
and strains and, mind you, doing all this 
without ever having been shown how. 

Perhaps it may surprise you to learn 
that a spider may spin several different 
kinds of silk. An orb-weaver, for exam- 
ple, spins five different kinds. The silk 
organs of spiders are the most complicated 
silk organs known. The silk is produced by 
glands in the spider’s abdomen. The fluid 





secreted by these glands passes into hun- 
dreds of microscopic tubes, called spinning 
tubes and distributed over the surface of 
the spinning organs or spinnerets, which 
are located near the caudal end of the abdo- 
men, and through which it passes to the 
outside, where it hardens on exposure to 
the air. 

Perhaps it may also surprise you to learn 
that spiders have different uses for their 
silk. As a matter of fact, they have a silk 
to serve their every need. They have a silk 
with which they let themselves up and 
down and which also forms the permanent 
frame of their webs. They have another— 
a viscid kind—with which they entrap 
their victims and still a third kind with 
which they swathe them. There is a fourth 
—a thick often brightly colored silk— 
with which they encase their eggs, form- 
ing what might be called a sort of baby 
blanket. 

Originally spiders used silk only to wrap 
up their masses of eggs. Then they took 
to lining their retreats, and after awhile 
they began to build platforms of silk out- 
side these retreats. From here it was a step 
to construct snares, which must have been 
very primitive but from which, as time 
went on, gradually developed the snares 
which now so excite our wonder and ad- 
miration. 

The snares of spiders differ greatly. 
They may be merely a maze of threads 
extending in all directions, such as are 
built by the domestic or house spider and 
what we commonly refer to as cobwebs, 
or they may consist of a more or less closely 
woven sheet extended in a single plane and 
consisting of threads extending in all direc- 
tions with no apparent regularity of ar- 
rangement, as those built by the hammock 
spider, or they may be of finer workman- 
ship as the funnel-shaped webs of the grass 
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It would be difficult for a human engineer to surpass the 
efforts of this web-forming spider. 
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spider and which I have already described 
or they may be of the orb type—perhaps 
the most intricate and exquisite structures 
made by any of the lower animals. 

Orb webs vary greatly in structure, ac- 
cording to species, but fundamentally they 
are all alike in that the central portion— 
the part lying within the supporting 
framework — consists of a series of radi- 
ating lines of dry and inelastic silk whjch 
are banded by circumferential lines of vis- 
cid and elastic silk. One of the largest of 
the orb webs—sometimes measuring two 
feet in diameter — is that made by the 
garden spider, a species an inch or more 
long and marked with spots and bands of 
bright orange. This is the beautiful spider 
which we may find at this time of the year 
spinning its web on herbaceous growth in 
fields, along roadsides, and even in our 
gardens. 

The orb weavers usually spin their webs 
vertically, since they are thus more apt to 
be in the path of flying insects. The radii, 
the number of which differs with the spe- 
cies, are usually fastened to a silken frame- 
work, which in turn is supported by guy- 
lines to surrounding objects such as plant 
stems, and are connected by a continuous 
spiral thread or line spaced regularly ex- 
cept at the center or hub which is of more 
solid silk and is usually surrounded by an 
open space. The center or hub may be 
merely an irregular network or it may have 
wide bands of silk across it. 

The radii, the guy-lines, the framework 
and the center of the web are all made of 

ry inelastic silk but the spiral line, on the 
contrary, is very viscid and elastic and ad- 
heres to any object that it may touch. This 
is the trapping part of the web for any in- 
sect that is unfortunate enough to touch 
one of the spirals and tries to escape be- 
comes inexorably entangled in the neigh- 
boring lines and is thus held fast until the 
spider can reach it. If you have a micro- 
scope or have access to one, examine one 
of these elastic lines and you will find it to 
consist of two strands bearing a series of 
globular drops and looking very much like 
a string of pearls. The strands are the elas- 
tic part of the thread and the drops the 
sticky portion. 

When they have completed their webs, 
some orb weavers rest on the hub and wait 
there for their prey, with their claws on 
the radii so that they may learn by a jar- 
ring of the web when an insect becomes 
entrapped in it. Others have a retreat or 
den above or to one side of the orb in 
which they wait. These spiders spin what 
is called a trapline from the hub to the 
den; it serves as a means of passage to and 
from the web. Like the other orb weavers, 
these spiders while lying in wait in their 
dens keep one or more of their feet on the 
trapline so that they may pick up any vi- 
bration or disturbance of the web caused 
by an entrapped insect. 

The moment an insect becomes en- 
trapped in the web, the spider rushes to- 
wara it and envelops it in a band of silk, 
called the swathing band. You can observe 


this act of swathing by throwing a large 
insect into the web of a garden spider. The 
moment the insect touches the web, the 
spider rushes at it, attaches a sheet of silk 
to it, and then rolls the insect over and 
over, meanwhile spinning a broad silken 
band which it wraps around the insect as 
a shroud. If hungry, the spider may pro- 
ceed to feast at once, but usually it leaves 
the swathed insect where caught until 
ready to eat it, when it takes it to the 
center of the web and there sucks the in- 
sect’s blood. 





In watching the actions of the spider, 
you will observe that the spider travels on 
the dry, inelastic radii and not on the viscid 
spiral on which it would become entangled 
like its victims. During the busy season a 
spider is very likely to make a new web 
every 24 hours, but this depends to a large 
extent upon whether the web has mean- 
while been destroyed by large insects and 
is no longer serviceable. 


—Richard Headstrom. 


Boston, Mass. 


Color Values in Lilies« 


ILIES offer such a broad range of color 
for the gardener to work with that a 
few suggestions as to color relationships 
may be worth while. Because of the habit 
of the plants themselves, lilies tend to be 
dominant in the garden and this fact must 
be taken into consideration. They are ex- 
cellent as accent plants, and as plants for 
special locations. When used in the land- 
scape as part of the completed picture, 
they fit into various roles. The more color- 
ful, say L. elegans, L. umbellatum, the 
Stooke’s and Preston hybrids, are splendid 
when used with a riot of color, in which 
a pair of intertwining colors are dominant. 
With these lilies the color combination 
is likely to be the oranges against the blue- 
greens, or yellows against blues, and with 
these a shifting variety of reds, scarlets, 
yellows and purples. Other lilies, particu- 
larly the fine white trumpets, are perhaps 
more satisfactory if a single theme is most 
prominent for, actually, there should not 
be too much to detract from them when 
they are in bloom. 

Here are a few specific suggestions. The 
whites are effective with anything. They 
are interesting by themselves against 
greens, the red of bricks, or gray or gold 
of stone. They work well with sharp, bril- 
liant colors, the scarlets, orange-reds or yel- 
lows, as L. hansoni with L. candidum. 
Likewise the whites can be used as a tran- 
sition between almost any two colors that 
are not completely comfortable with each 
other. 

The clear light yellows are also ‘‘safe 
colors.’ Most pastel tones are good to- 
gether—the more varied and shifting the 
more iridescent the over-all picture will be. 
Pale yellow, rose, pink, lavender, blues, 
orchids, ivory, apricot will all fit into a 
general pattern. Likewise the subtle colors 
tend to blend. An outstanding example 
of this has been referred to—the use of the 
Martagon-Hansoni hybrids together, with 
perhaps L. cernuum or L. martagon var. 
cattaniz. Sometimes though. the gar- 
dener will wish a solid sheet of color. 





*NOTE: This is an extract from a chapter 
dealing with this subject to appear in the new 
book on lilies which has been written by Alan 
and Esther Macneil and will soon be published 
by the Oxford University Press. 
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The use of complementary colors is ob- 
vious, yellow and blue, blue-green and 
orange—they are always alive. It is even 
more exciting when chromatic variation is 
introduced and a number of yellows rang- 
ing from the orange-yellow to the green- 
yellow are played against a background of 
shifting blues. 

The orange-reds are the colors that 
many American gardeners tend to avoid. 
The English use them more freely, but 
perhaps their misty atmosphere subdues 
them and allows more latitude. If one does 
violence with these colors it is obvious, 
and this may partly explain some garden- 
ers’ caution. But the courageous will try 
them with golds and browns. Almost all 
of them are good with purple, especially 
the more glowing but not high-keyed lilies 
like L. willmottiz, L. tigrinum, Seneca 
and L. henryi. These kinds are especially 
striking in a titianesque combination with 
buddleia, Fall asters and bronzy-gold 
helenium. A bit of vermilion will always 
bring to life a combination of soft blues, 
pinks and apricots. 

In the garden with the great-out-of- 
doors as a background, no color clash can 
ever be quite so disturbing as in the con- 


‘fines of a room or on a canvas. Too, no 


garden is ever a permanent affair and a 
color that is out of place can be moved so 
that it is more appropriately located next 
season. And actually any two colors, no 
matter how seriously they may battle, can 
be made to harmonize if the right third 
color is selected to draw them together. 

We can learn much from nature. In the 
passing of the seasons she chooses to bedeck 
the plains, woods and hills with colors 
characteristics of the time of year. If Rip 
Van Winkle were to awaken after a hun- 
dred years’ sleep it would be easy for him 
to tell almost the exact month, from a 
glance at the colors of the field wherein he 
lay. 

One fine English gardener comments 
dryly that lilies themselves are so beautiful 
that he does not think about anything else 
when planting except to make them 
happy. Once they are established the 
groups associate plants around them for 
background and contrast. In that way he 
finds the garden picture takes care of itself. 
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At the End of the Season — 


There is still important work, some of which 
will be reflected in next Spring’s operations 


HE period between now and Winter 

is a good time to start soil preparation 
for next year's plantings of annual crops, 
whether vegetables or flowers. The think- 
ing behind such an Autumn program 
should include two ideas—soil conserva- 
tion and soil enrichment. The methods 
chosen for procedure must be adapted to a 
number of variable factors such as soil 
type, the slope of the soil, time at which 
present crops are removed and the use to 
which the land is to be put next year. 

Soil areas that are now vacant can be 
manured, limed, treated with superphos- 
phate and sown to Winter rye. This is an 
especially good program if the soil is very 
light and thus likely to suffer from wind 
erosion, or if it is on a slope and subject 
to washing if left bare to the weather for 
considerable periods. Sown now, the rye 
will make sufficient root growth to give 
protection, even though it probably will 
not make up enough in bulk to add any 
significant amount of organic matter if 
turned under fairly early next season, as 
it should be. 

Any real increase in organic matter will 
have to come from additions of manure or 
compost and green crop residues such as 
succulent corn stalks which are put under 
promptly. If the weather is still warm and 
plenty of moisture is present in the soil, 
soft, green plant wastes will break down 
quickly and will disappear by digging 
time in the Spring. 

Another gain to be expected from the 
rye on the side of conservation will be the 
taking up of leftover fertilizer elements 
which are present in the soil in a leachable 
condition. The cover crop will hold nitro- 
gen from one season to the next in this 
manner. 

If the soil is very weedy or is now in 
turf or will not be vacated until late, there 
is little point in planting a cover crop. The 
rye will probably not make sufficient 
growth to be of any real value. However, 
there are, sometimes, good reasons for 
plowing very late in the season. One is the 
desire to have a piece of land available for 
planting at the first possible mo- 
ment in the Spring. Late digging 
and passage of the Winter will re- 
sult in a soil condition which will 
permit very early planting with 
little more preparation than can be 
given with a hand rake. 

Another reason for late turning 
of weedy or sod areas at the very 
end of the open season is that cut- 
worms may be thrown up to the 
weather and killed in Winter. The 
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same might be true to some degree of 
soil infested with cabbage maggot. Soil 
which is not covered with grass or weeds 
in Autumn may not present this cut- 
worm problem, because the adult insects 
instinctively lay their eggs where the 
next generation is likely to find food. In- 
cidentally, possible attraction of egg-lay- 
ing adult cutworms could be used as an 
argument against the early planting of a 
green cover crop such as rye. It would be 
a poor argument, however, considering 
the beneficial effects of the Winter cover. 

If land is to be dug very late for the 
sake of very early planting, the simpler 
elements of soil conservation should be 
kept in mind. It should be remembered 
that water runs down hill and can carry 
surface soil with it. Thus the ridges of 
digging, or even frequently placed shallow 
trenches, should run on the contour. That 
is, they should meander over the face of a 
slope always at the same level. On level 
so] this washing problem will be found 
to be a negligible one. 

Another problem to be kept in mind is 
that of wind erosion of very light soil. 
Such erosion is almost imperceptible but, 
even so, it is real. An inch of top soil 
gone represents the loss of as much fertil- 
ity as the gardener adds in all forms in 
the course of a year. 

One way to aid in the prevention of 
erosion loss from late-Autumn-dug soils 
and without loss of the desired condition 
of early Spring plantability is to resort to 
a modification of the trash farming meth- 
ods now coming into vogue in agriculture. 
The lime and the superphosphate can be 
turned into the soil but the manure and 
the dry plant wastes can be strewn over the 
surface after digging to protect the soil 
surface. Nothing will be lost in the way 
of fertility, for such material will not dis- 
integrate in the soil in cold weather even 
if turned. In addition, the presence of 


such unrotted wastes in the soil in early 
Spring will tend to cause poor crop 
growth. 

In the case of barnyard manure spread 
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over the surface of the soil after very late 
season digging, some gain will derive from 
the leaching of the manure. In the Spring, 
such wastes can be raked off to go into the 
compost pile, or in the case of wide-row 
crops, can be pulled from the actual row 
areas and left in place to be spread again 
as mulch after the crop plants are up and 
growing actively. Eventually, the rub- 
bish as well as the early crop residues can 
be dug into the soil. 

One type of fertilizer that should not- 
be used liberally in Autumn soil prepara- 
tion is chemical nitrogen, unless it be used 
in the same manner for rye growth as 
comparable materials are raked in when 
lawn grass seed is being sown. As far as 
next year’s crops are concerned, however, 
chemical nitrogen applied now will be 
washed down through the soil this Winter 
and lost to them. 

In addition to measures for conserving 
and improving soil, there are other early 
Autumn tasks that, done now, will pay off 
well next year. For one thing, any left- 
over fertilizer should be stored in a dry 
place. If the bags are broken, the material 
can be transferred to other bags or to al- 
most any kind of container except one 
made of metal. Fertilizer that is stored 
dry will remain good until used. A por- 
tion of any ground limestone that is left 
on hand after the season’s use could well 
be applied to the asparagus bed if such 
application has not been made for a year 
or two. 

Packages of seed that were not used this 
season should be put in glass or tin con- 
tainers and stored in a dry, not too warm 
place. Parsnip seeds are among the few 
kinds of vegetable seeds which are likely 
not to hold their viability until next year. 
It is a good idea to mark each package with 
the year of purchase because if seeds are 
saved, several years’ leftovers are apt to 
accumulate. 

Tomatoes and peppers are among the 
few vegetables that can be expected to do 
well from home-saved seeds. In the case 
of tomatoes, the seeds should be taken 
from a fruit or two of a plant that grew 
well, remained healthy and bore a profuse 
number of high quality fruits. Bean seeds 
can also be saved if they are of healthy 
stock and are free of mold. Bean seeds 
will need to be fumigated to control the 
weevil. 

Garden sanitation is often advised to 
considerable extent at this season of the 
year, sometimes to too great a degree. The 
thinking gardener will not be in too much 
of a rush to cut down the asparagus 
tops or those of any late-growing 
perennial plant. The time for such 
work is very late in the season after 
the tops have ceased functioning. 

Also, much of the pest ridden 
growth such as cornstalks or bean 
plants that is usually burned can be 
better added to the compost heap or 
dug into the soil. About the only 
material that requires burning is that 
infected with a virus. 
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Storing Beans in Lime 


HE bean weevil passes the Winter in 

dried beans, usually in cavities scooped 
out in the seeds. If such beans are planted 
in the Spring, the beetles will feed on the 
young bean plants until the pods are 
formed, after which eggs are laid in holes 
chewed by the female in the pod. 

The tiny grubs, hatched from these 
eggs, eat their way to the inside of the 
seeds and continue to feed until the beans 
are harvested. They continue to breed in 
the dried seeds and are carried to the field 
at planting time. 

According to a Michigan report, seed 
beans should be stored in dry, air-slaked 
lime, one pound to two pounds of beans, 
to kill the beetles before they can repro- 
duce further. 


Cutting Bamboo Too Soon 


HERE are numerous reports of bam- 

boo poles of American origin lacking 
durability. According to Timely Turf 
Topics the reason in most cases for such 
lack of durability is that the poles are cut 
before their third year and it is not until 
the third year that the wood becomes com- 
pletely hardened. 

Bamboo plants make their entire growth 
in height within 6 weeks. Unless the 
culms are marked in some durable fashion 
early in their first season it is practically 
impossible to distinguish between one-, 
two- and three-year-old culms, although 
the wood in the culms in the first two 
years is comparatively soft, the individual 
cells being thin walled and filled with sap. 
It is not until the third year that the cell 
walls of the woody tissue become thick- 
ened and the culms thereby reach their 
maximum strength and durability. When 
ordering bamboo poles, a request should 
be made for guaranteed three-year-old 
culms. 


Orchid Cacti in the Home 


| Boe E. S. ROOSEN-RUNGE has re- 
ported in detail in the Cactus and 
Succulent Journal on his experiences with 
epiphyllums under living room culture in 
Massachusetts. Dr. Roosen-Runge states 
that the Winter climate of our living rooms 
is not what ‘plants like, and if we cannot 
offer our cacti anything better, it is only 
a matter of making them survive the Win- 
ter with the least possible damage. The 
best means to keep the atmosphere around 
the plants somewhat moist is to crowd 
them. Fifteen to 20 good specimens of 
orchid cacti on a small table are such a 
jungle of green that they generate a minia- 
ture climate for themselves. The table is 
put far away from a radiator and in a light 


place. Under such conditions Dr. Roosen- 
Runge does not spray at all but waters 
freely all Winter long. 

It is impossible to give the plants a real 
rest in the heated rooms. If one waters 
less the result is usually a shrivelling of the 
shoots and a reduction of the root system. 
One should, however, keep in mind that 
the plants must make as little growth dur- 
ing the Winter as possible. Therefore, fer- 
tilizer is never given until Spring and ex- 
cess watering is avoided. If shoots are pro- 
duced they are usually thin and weak and 
are removed in February or March. While 
this method of wintering-over is not ideal 
it produces some results under unfavorable 
circumstances. 


Last Woad Grower Dies 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

recently reported the death of Thomas 
Booth of Boston, England. It is re- 
lated that Mr. Booth was the last person 
in England to cultivate Woad (Isatis tinc- 
toria) for commercial purposes. The cul- 
tivation of Woad (used as a coloring and 
permanent fastening dye) is said to have 
been commenced in Lincolnshire by Mr. 
Booth’s uncle, Mr. John Graves, who 
owned the Woad Farm, of which Mr. 
Booth was originally manager. At one 
time a big acreage of Woad was grown on 
this and other farms in the district. The 
last crop of Woad was grown at Mr. 
Booth’s farm in 1936. The demand for 
this product had dwindled to the vanish- 
ing point, because of the comparative 
cheapness of chemical dyes. At the funeral, 
the English paper relates, the coffin was 
conveyed to St. Nicholas’s Church on the 
old Woad wagon originally used for trans- 
porting the plants from the fields to the 
Woad mill. 


Killing Weed Seeds 
A> S. Department of Agriculture 


recommendation to tobacco growers 
may have wider usefulness. Plant beds 
treated in Autumn or 90 days in advance 
of seed sowing with a pound of urea ( Ura- 
mon) and half a pound of calcium cyana- 
mide (Cyanamid) in combination per 
square yard will be freed of weeds through 
the killing of the seeds. 

Soil for such treatment should be pre- 
pared by digging and leveling, or plowing 
and harrowing. Two thirds of the chemi- 
cal dosage should be evenly broadcast and 
worked into the soil to a depth of four to 
six inches. The remaining third should 
then be spread and raked into the surface 
an inch or two. The soil should not be 
deeply worked after treatment. 
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Opium Poppy in France 


CCORDING to the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, in the purely agricultural and 
horticultural fields the Nazis forcibly in- 
troduced into Western Europe a number 
of new crops, mainly to try to defeat, or 
at least minimize, the effects of the Allied 
blockade and farmers were compelled to 
devote a certain percentage of their land 
to the cultivation of these compulsory 
crops. 

One of the most interesting of these in- 
troductions is Papaver somniferum—the 
Opium Poppy—which is still being grown 
in quite large quantities in northern France. 
A field of these poppies in full bloom is a 
truly beautiful sight. 

There is no evidence to suggest that P. 
somniferum introduced into France was 
grown by the Germans for the purpose of 
extracting opium. It was cultivated to 
augment the supply of edible oil and to 
make up for the large quantities which 
were imported prior to the war. The seeds 
of this handsome poppy contain a high 
proportion of very palatable oil which is 
entirely free from narcotic properties and 
is excellent both for cooking purposes and 
the manufacture of paint. The oil is easily 
extracted by crushing the seeds. 


A Big Year for Webworms 


NOTE in the Oregon Journal points 
out that the insects which are play- 
ing Omar the Tent Maker in the walnut 
trees of the Pacific Northwest are not tent 
caterpillars but rather are Fall webworms 
—the larve of Hyphantria cunea. It is 
interesting and regrettable that the same 
insect is now prevalent on the foliage of 
numerous trees in the Northeast. The fact 
that the numbers of this pest are so high 
leads entomologists to predict that it is at 
the peak of its natural cycle of approxi- 
mately five years, and cannot again be ex- 
pected in such numbers for several seasons. 
The reason for such a prediction is that 
the natural enemies, of which there are 
several, will move in promptly to the kill 
and only a relatively few webworms will 
escape to grow to maturity next year. 
From these few the heavy infestation of 
five years hence will develop. 


Hundred-Year Elms 


CCORDING to Trees hundreds of 
stately century-old elms that line the 
quiet streets of Yarmouth, Me., are the 
result of one day’s work. May 1, 1845, 
was proclaimed a holidy in Yarmouth and 
all the men and boys went into the woods 
and dug up elm saplings which they trans- 
planted. 
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HE most common tree in most eastern 

cities is the ““Tree of Heaven,” Ailan- 
thus altissima, this in spite of the fact that 
the pollen furnishes a very disagreeable 
odor. 

This tree has an astounding history. 
Originally from the Malacca islands, it is 
well known in China. It came into Eng- 
land through Kew Gardens and into the 
United States through William Hamilton's 
arboretum in Philadelphia. It flourishes 
along the Ohio to St. Louis and farther 
West, wherever a swiftly growing tree is 
needed and where the smoke and smut of 
coal countries must be encountered. 

The furthest West I have found the 
ailanthus tree is at the entrance and exit 
of the last village in Utah before one ar- 
rives at Zion’s Canyon. Here it was first 
cultivated by an Ohio immigrant in use 
as green chair uprights to shrink arqund 
the dry rungs of the chair. At my last visit 
to the canyon | bought two chairs that had 
been in constant use in the hotel since the 
sixties, when the woman who ran the place 
had a dozen chairs made by the local chair 
maker as a wedding present. 

Ten years ago the chairs had outlasted 
her and had frames as strong as new and 
all I had to do was to reseat them with 
leather bottoms. 


HE ailanthus tree is usually admired 

for its quick growth, for its long 
leaves and for its use as a shelter screen. Asa 
Gray said, “‘It is called the Tree of Heaven, 
but it is redolent of any other odor than 
those of paradise.’’ That difficulty may be 
obviated, of course, by planting only fe- 
male trees and the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, at Madison, Wis., reports it as good 
for paper as ‘‘popple’’ to use a New Hamp- 
shire expression. Planted as cabinet wood, 
it supplies medium hard material of a deep 
red color that takes on a fine satin-like 
luster. Its flowers have red seeds. 

However, this tree is used mainly to re- 
forest the barren coz] and coke lands of 
western Pennsylvania, where native trees 
have not survived, but as it is used by 
florists in San Francisco it must have gone 
from coast to coast. Opinion now seems 
to be that as a town tree it is surpassed 
only by the plane and sycamore. 

At Chatham, on Cape Cod, I have 
found old trees with a diameter of three 
feet and a height of 60 feet. On Cape 
Cod last September, however, the ailan- 
thus met its enemy, a salt bath brought by 
a southern gale. This Summer the Chat- 
ham people watched the ailanthus trees 
on their Main street, wondering if they 
would ever leaf out in more than little 
bunches and whether the ends of the 
branches were dead. 


September 15, 1945 


HE new rose Peace, which seems to be 
causing a furore, is another of many 
good roses coming to us from France. It 
was originated by Francis Meilland, who 
has produced many good varieties for 
American and world gardens. Peace, which 
he calls his ‘‘miracle rose,’’ is, it is com- 
monly conceded the loveliest of all. Per- 
haps it is also a miracle that live budding 
eyes of this variety reached his rose grower 
friend, Robert Pyle, in Pennsylvania in 
such time of strife; that is another story. 
In 1943 there were enough plants in 
this country to supply the required num- 
ber to the 15 all-America rose test gardens. 
A record of scores began that first Spring 
and continued through the Summer and 
Fall. At every test garden but one, it was 
strong and vigorous and stood the cold of 
Winter. It seemed even better the second 
year and the final average score was the 
highest of any rose tested. 


ANY complaints have come to me 
about the bulbous plant which is 
now properly called Hymenocallis cala- 
thina, but which in the days when I grew 
it was known to most people as ismene or, 





perhaps, the Peruvian daffodil. This is an 
interesting flower, pure white, very fra- 
grant and with curious horn-like segments. 
In the northern states the bulbs must be 
dug up in the Fall and carried through the 
Winter indoors. 

The trouble seems to be that most 
people think they should be kept cool and, 
therefore, put them in the cold cellar. The 
fact is that they require rather a warm tem- 
perature throughout the storage period. 
If stored where the mercury drops below 
50, the chances are that they will not pro- 
duce flowers the next year, although they 
will throw up a great abundance of 
foliage. 

I had no success in carrying these bulbs 
through the Winter until I learned about 
this little idiosyncrasy on their part. Per- 
haps this note will prove of value to other 
garden makers who like this sweet-scented 
flower. This hymenocallis is usually con- 
sidered a Summer-blooming bulb but it 
also can be forced in Winter. I have had 
it blooming in the house and have not 
found its fragrance overpowering. Prob- 
ably, however, it will usually be grown as 
a garden plant. 





Hymenocallis calathina is the name now given the fragant 
bulbous plant formerly called ismene. 
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Skirrets and Comfrey 


EAR EDITOR — The note about 

skirrets (Horticulture, July 1) inter- 
ested me, for on the whole I have found 
them gnarled and hard. I tried planting 
them in single roots, thinking that it was 
the crowding that caused them to be so 
crooked, but it seems that in this climate 
they grow that way, at least for me. How- 
ever, comfrey is a true success as a peren- 
nial vegetable. It is related to the borage 
family and the leaves are slightly rough 
but this is lost in the cooking. 

Comfrey can be cut to eat, early in 
April, and this year at the end of March, 
and from then on can be used all Summer. 
The young leaves are best. It is cooked 
like spinach and should be rinsed and 
boiled twice, to prevent a bitter taste. 
After cooking, it can be put through a 
meat chopper, or cut finely with a knife, 
put back to heat and served either with a 
cream or brown sauce or with butter or 
margarine, salt and pepper. It has a taste 
slightly resembling that of a cucumber. 

In olden days the plant was considered 
2 vulnerary and it may be very good for 
healing or just keeping the body well. The 
great advantages are that it furnishes 
greens very early in the season and keeps 
on all through heat and drought. If it is 
to be cut continually it can be given a 
dressing of liquid manure every few weeks. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
‘“Foxden,’’ Peekskill, N. Y. 


Sweet Knots in New Jersey 


EAR EDITOR—Replying to the in- 

quiry of Maud R. Jacobs about Sweet 
Knots in the June 15 issue, may I’say that 
the Torrey Botanical Club found a pin 
oak full of them just above the Palisades 
near Englewood, N. J., October 20, 1940. 
This was probably the first record of the 
fungus in this staté. They were growing 
on the bark of the dying or dead trunk 
from near the root to perhaps a dozen feet 
up. Each was nearly globular in outline, 
but was made up of many crowded and 
crumpled parts, one above the other, some- 
what shingle-like. The color was dull, 
grayish brown. The largest were perhaps 
five inches in diameter. 

However, they had little odor, perhaps 
because they were old. Some specimens 
have no odor, others are fragrant, still 
others disagreeable, as suggested by the 
name, Polyporus graveolens, sometimes in- 
correctly called Fomes graveolens. 

The growth is hard and woody, lasting 
a long time, but not living from year to 
year, according to L. O. Overholts. It is 
probably fresh and fragrant during the 
Summer or early Autumn, and if gathered 


in that condition, should retain its odor 
for some other time. I have had very little 
experience with it, however, as this region 
is its eastern limit, and apparently it is no- 
where common. It is said to occur on beech 
and maple as well as oak trees. 

There are other fragrant fungi, notably 
Clitocybe odora, a blue-green mushroom 
two or three inches in diameter and an 
inch or two high, found during the Sum- 
mer in dry woods. The flattish top smells 
strongly of anise. It is good to eat and 
fairly frequent. 

—G. G. Nearing. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Disagrees on Tulip Planting 


EAR EDITOR—I do not agree fully 

with the two correspondents who 
wrote about tulips in your issue of May 1, 
for I am successful with tulips when I dig 
them every third year. When they are yel- 
low I care for them as the other writers 
do and fertilize when in bud and in the 
Fall. In Vermont, mine are not yellow by 
June 1. 

The third year, I dig up my tulips and, 
when they dry, separate them, for each 
bulb has several small ones. In the Fall, 
the smaller ones are planted in a row by 
themselves. Most of them will not bloom 
the next Spring, but the larger ones will. 
After fertilizing and spading the old bed, 
I take plants here and there from other beds 
and use the tulip bed until time to again 
plant the tulips, when the bed is dug up 
once more. It seems like a waste of time 
to dig them every year when the bulbs do 


_well if left three years. 


—Emma Greene. 
E. Wallingford, Vt. 


How to Save Goldfish 


EAR EDITOR — In your readers’ 

questions I notice one about losing 
fish in succession in a lily pond and I won- 
der if that trouble was the same as mine, 
when I took the easy way of filling a pond 
by dropping the hose into it. Three sets 
of fish died before I realized that chlorine 
is a gas and that if the pool is filled by 
playing the water through the air, the 
water will not then kill the fish. I make 
a ‘fountain’ on the edge of the pool by 
turning the nozzle up and have had no 
more trouble. 

I work to exhaustion in the garden. 
Then I come in, lie on the couch and read 
Horticulture to get some more ideas for 
doing something else. 


—Henrietta Greene. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Facts Mr. Headstrom Omitted 


EAR EDITOR—Among the delight- 
ful and informative articles by 
Richard Headstrom concerning the various 
creatures that live in or near our gardens 
is one on the life history and activities of 
the common mole (February 15, 1945). 
Doubtless Mr. Headstrom is aware of 
a most interesting fact that he did not in- 
clude in his article about the little furry 
creature. Occasionally a person of an in- 
quisitive nature is puzzled by the smooth- 
ness and absolute cleanliness of the fur of 
the mole—the complete absence of any 
particles of the soil through which he is 
continually forcing his way and in which 
he spends his entire existence. 

The smoothness and the lack of soil is 
explained by the fact that the hairs are not 
of uniform thickness as with some animals 
nor large at the bottom and tapering to 
the end as with some others but are unique 
in that they are small where they emerge 
from the skin, increasing in thickness at 
the center and growing smaller at the outer 
tip. Because of their structure the hairs 
are not ruffled by being rubbed in any di- 
rection and do not take up soil particles 
readily. 

In addition, a muscle-membrane lies 
under the skin of the mole. By moving 
this muscle from side to side the earth is 
shaken from the skin. 

—Harriet Pulver. Torrington, Conn. 


Interesting Magnolia History 


EAR EDITOR — The recent refer- 

ences to Magnolia salicifolia, first by 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland and later by Lord 
Aberconway, remind me of the story of 
its original introduction in this country. 
At the time of one of my visits to see 
Jackson Dawson at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, he was wrapping scions of M. salici- 
folia to send to England to the Veitch con- 
cern. It appeared that the seeds col- 
lected in Japan and sent to England by 
way of the Red Sea were not viable on 
arrival, but seeds from the same lot sent 
to the Arnold Arboretum germinated for 
Mr. Dawson and were distributed when 
available as grafts. It is a moot question 
where the difference in color came in. 

Mr. Dawson liked to take me outside 
the greenhouse and show me an oak, re- 
marking, “‘I sowed the seed of this tree.’ 
It is good to live to see fruition of one’s 
labors, and if imagination is mixed in, it 
is possible to live and enjoy the shade of 
a tree planted at almost any time. We see 
this in California now in the harvest of 
the bark of the cork oak. A great future 
is assured for this, perhaps the best of the 
evergreen oaks here. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. —E. O. Orpet. 
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HOLLAND 
TULIPS 





Flowertietd 


Our growers in Holland have assured us they have an excellent, 
but limited supply of fine Tulip bulbs. In keeping with the Flower- 
field tradition, the following list contains only the finest varieties 








which have, over a period of years, proved their worth for color, quality of bloom 
and dependability. Holland grown Tulip bulbs are larger and, when properly 
planted, produce superb blooms of consistent height and size, the best in the world. 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES 


CITY OF HAARLEM — Most dependable and 
ular red. Huge magnificent flowers on “A 
sturdy stems. 30 inches. 

Doz. $2.25 ~— 100 for $15.00 


NAUSICAA—A new Hybrid Tulip in a lovely 
blend of gold and pink. A breath-taking beauty. 
28 inches high. Doz. $2.75 —100 for $18.50 


MONGOLIA—Large egg-shaped yellow Hybrid 
of a soft but tone. Long lasting. 30 
inches. Doz. $3.50~100 for $25.00 


FORMOSA— Considered a golden Cottage Tulip, 
Formosa has the coloring and form of a Parrot 
Tulip. 20 inches. Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 


SUNKIST—A true Darwin of clear, pure, deep 
yellow, magnificent size and true Darwin form: 
Height 30 inches. Doz. §2.25—100 for $15.00 


APHRODITE — Exquisite clear pink Darwin of 
the most lovely hue. A real tall variety. 30 inches. 
Doz. $2.25 —100 for $15.00 


MURIEL — Clear pastel violet Darwin, the outer 
petals reflexing slightly in full bloom. 28 inches. 
Doz. $2.25 —100 for $15.00 


ZEV—An unusually large flower which: is con- 
sidered a “‘best’’ in pastel Tulips. Height 28 
inches. Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 


THE BISHOP—The best deep blue with a fine 
cup of bishop’s purple. A giant Darwin. 29 
inches. Doz. $2.25 —100 for $15.00 


TANTALUS—An outstanding Giant Breeder Tu- 
lip, light cadmium-yellow overlaid with dull 
slate violet. 31 inches. 

Doz. $3.00 —100 for $20.00 


CUNERA—Giant Breeder, copper toned _—_ 
of exceptional size, one of a new and sturdy race. 
34 inches. Doz. $2.75 —100 for $18.50 


MRS. F. E. DIXON—A Hybrid Tulip with im- 
mense size, softly colored, ‘sulphury yellow 
blooms. 28 inches. 
Dez. $2.75—100 for $17.50 
WHITE GIANT—Perfect white Darwin Tulip of 
excellent enn S the best white. 30 inches. 
Doz. $2.25 — 100 for $15.00 





g ay , 
Garden Champions 
1. Dillenburg—Giant Breedet—brilliant orange red in the sun 
becoming softly hued in the shade. 28 inches. 
Doz. $1.75 —100 for $12.50 
2. La Tulipe Noire—The famous “Black Tulip” is a deep purple 


black with a velvety sheen. 26 om? 
Doz. $1.65—100 for $11.00 


3. Princess Elizabeth—A best in pinks, deep color, yet soft and 
clear. Artistically shaped bloom. 30 inches. 
Doz. $1.75 —100 for $12.50 


4, Yellow Giant—A splendid deep yellow. The most popular 
yellow and deservedly so. 28 inches. 
Doz. $1.75—100 for $12. 50 


5. King George V—Brilliant Cherry-red contrasts beautifully 
with the new spring greens. 30 inches. 
Doz. $2.00 — 100 for $13.50 


6. Zwanenburg—A beautiful white held handsomely on strong 
stems. 28 inches. Doz. $2.00 —100 for $13.50 


Collection of ’ the Ke Champions 
72 BULBS °7¢¢Shierirs $8.95 





Tf. : GT 
Tulifes tn Unusual Porm 


Fantasy—A striking pink Parrot Tulip commonly measuring 6 
inches across, often larger. Height 22 inches 
Doz. $2.25 100 for $15.00 


Adonis—A delightful red Lily-like variety with delicately curved 
petals. Height 24 inches. Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 


Golden Emblem—A lovely, graceful, golden Cottage Tulip with 
long tapering, reflexing petals. > inches. 
Doz. $2.25 —100 for $15.00 


Therese—A Parrot Tulip in brilliant red for the high spot in your 
garden. 26 inches. Doz. $6.00 — 100 for $40.00 


1945 Autumn Catalog—All of the Tulips listed are 
illustrated in full color in Flowerfield’s complete 
1945 Autumn catalog. Send 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


- your copy of this colorful 
presentation. 






MASS PLANTING VARIETIES 


WILLIAM COPELAND—An unusual shade of deep 
magenta-pink— oueme variety. 26 inches high. 
Doz. $1.50 —100 for $10.00 


LEMON QUEEN—The shiny buttercup-yellow in- 


terior of this bloom heightens its brilliance. 26 
inches. Doz. $1.75—100 for $12.50 
BLEU AIMABLE—Heliotrope with a decided stcel- 
blue cast over the petals—good size. 26 inches. 

Doz. $1.65 —100 for $11.00 
ALBINO—Large,-full flowers of pure, clear white 
with ivory colored anthers perfect for cutting. 
22 inches. Doz. $1.65 —100 for $11.00 


ALLARD PIERSON — Rich, deep crimson maroon 
of fine stature of proud carriage. 30 inches 
high. - Doz. $1.65—100 for $11.00 


BLUE EAGLE—Cup shaped brilliant intense deep 
purple. The anthers are pitch black. 29 inches. 
Doz. $1.75—100 for $12.50 


FARNCOMBE SANDERS—Large size bright scar- 
let flower with a clear white base. 30 inches 
high. Doz. $1.50—100 for $10.00 


CLARA BUTT—A delightful favorite. Pure soft 
salmon-pink unmarred by any other tone. 22 
inches. Doz. $1.50—100 for $10.00 


PHILIPPE DE COMINES—A beautiful deep purple, 
almost black. Fine sturdy plant. 27 inches high. 
Doz. $1.65—100 for $11.00 


Collection 


OF MASS PLANTING VARIETIES 


Plant these beauties in clumps for bold effects 
or intermingle them for a kaleidoscopic riot of 
color. 


90 BULBS 10 ,<os* of the $9.50 


Please enclose 10¢ 
with your catalog re- 
quest to cover mailing 


and handling costs. 


es 
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FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM - DEPT. 47 - FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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Lilacs in the Northwest — 


Methods which are being used there may well 
serve garden makers in other parts of country 


ROWING lilacs in the last great 

frontier of our country, the Pacific 
Northwest, is a garden lover’s dream come 
true. About 17 years ago my husband saw 
a display in his dentist's office of the most 
gorgeous lilacs he had ever seen. They 
were a few of the lovely French hybrids. 
He was smitten right then and there, his 
enthusiasm being so exuberant, that when 
he came home and told me about them, I 
shared his enthusiasm. 

That Fall we began our collection, after 
studying what catalogues we could find 
offering French lilacs. The result is that 
today we have over 250 of the very best 
hybrids and species in our private collec- 
tion. 

Although there is not one Syringa (the 
generic name of lilac) native to the Amer- 
icas, still, with the exception of the ex- 
treme South, these shrubs all grew in the 
United States well enough to be a thrill 
every Spring. 


Our first lot, 24 in number, is used as 
a double hedge row, planted eight feet 
apart. The hedge divides two parts of our 
garden. In this group are the following 
varieties: Réaumur, Hippolyte Maringer, 
Katherine Havemeyer, Maurice de Vil- 
morin, Victor Lemoine, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Jean Macé, Ellen Willmott, 
Villosa, Oliver de Serres, Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, Léon Gambetta, William Robinson, 
Alphonse LaVallée, President Poincare, 
Thunberg, President Grevy, President 
Loubet, Georges Bellair, and Stradgartner 
Rothplez. All are still good varieties. 

Our garden is on top of a hill over- 
looking Puget Sound, about 17 miles 
north of Seattle. This means that the lilacs 
get the cool sea breezes which they love. 
ar largest planting is in about one-quar- 
ter acre of lawn sloping toward the sound 
and in this planting are 75 varieties. To 
the west and south, our place is bordered 
with native cedar, fir, hemlock, yew, dog- 





Victor Lemoine continues to be one of the popular lilacs 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
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wood and cherry, making a magnificent 
background for our whole garden. 

Right away, of course, our first concern 
was, can we make lilacs grow satisfactorily 
in this naturally acid soil of the North- 
west? After 17 years we say emphatically, 
““‘yes’’! Here is how we go about planting 
and caring for our lilacs. For the average- 
sized shrub we dig a hole at least three feet 
in diameter and two-and-a-half feet deep, 
in a place where the plant will have good 
drainage and plenty of sunshine. In the 
bottom of the hole we place a large quan- 
tity of rotted cow manure or good compost 
and three good handfuls of bone meal, 
covering this with good top-soil, and 
watering down well. 

If our plant is on its own roots (which 
we prefer) we set it so it will be only an 
inch or two deeper than when in the nurs- 
ery row. If it is grafted, we.plant it at 
least six inches deeper than the graft, 
hoping it will eventually make its own 
root sufficiently strong to support a vigor- 
ous top growth. After being sure that all 
broken roots are cleanly cut, we place the 
shrub in the hole at the proper depth, half 
filling the hole with soil and then with a 
slowly running hose, puddle the soil. 

At this point we put in about a half- 
pound coffee can full of garden lime 
(crushed lime rock is better) mixing it 
with the soil. We fill the hole with the rest 
of soil and then again spread another half- 
pound coffee can of lime well worked into 
the soil. Then we puddle the soil again and 
firm it. Enough earth is added to make a 
slight basin around the plant. 

We prefer own-rooted stock for several 
reasons. One is that in case the shrub is 
attacked by the lilac borer or otherwise is 
damaged and we should have to cut the 
whole shrub or even a large branch out 
entirely, the growth from the roots will in 
about three years time give us another 
blooming-sized plant or section of plant. 
If it had been grafted stock, we would 
have lost it. 

Lilacs can be pruned a little or much, 
depending on the situation. If pruned se- 
verely, to be kept within certain bounds, 
the quantity of the bloom is sacrificed, but 
the quality of the few blooms produced is 
far beyond description as to size and 
texture. 

However, most of us would rather have 
a little more quantity. Therefore, in keep- 
ing the height down and the shrub in good 
shape, we cut out whole branches to the 
main stem from time to time, rather than 
cutting off parts of branches each year. If 
you do cut on the branch, you will find 
that at this point several little branches will 
grow making a “‘bunchy”’ effect in time, 
which is to be avoided. Pruning out the 
twiggy growth is about all that is necessary 
other than keeping the plants at about the 
size and shape you want as described 
above. 

During the dormant season we spray 
with any good oil spray. In the Spring, 
when the leaves are just beginning to un- 
furl and then again a week or two later 
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when the leaves are pretty well out, we 
spray with the following for leaf miner: 
using Garden Volk as a spreader, we add 
arsenate of lead and Black Leaf 40 ac- 
cording to the manufacturer's formula for 
use at foliage strength. After blooming is 
over, we cut the dead flower heads off 
down to the first little green branches. 
Usually these will bear the bloom for the 
next year. In the dry season of July and 
August we give them plenty of water to 
help in the formation of the next Spring's 
bloom. 

Every other year, after the rains have 
started, we spread around each plant, de- 
pending on its size, from one coffee can 
full to a shovelful of garden lime, lightly 
cultivating it into the ground. On the 
alternate years, at the same time, we spread 
barnyard manure around them, letting the 
rains wash it in. In the Spring we lightly 
spade it under, being careful of the roots 
which are close to the surface. 

Trying to suggest a planting would be 
impossible. Because of the many different 
personal likes and dislikes we would sug- 
gest that anyone truly interested in lilacs 
send for the booklet ‘‘Lilacs for America’’ 
which is published for the Association of 
Botanical Gardens and Arboretums by 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Founda- 
tion, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pa., for the cost of $1.00. If possible, 
gardeners should visit a lilac planting and 
see the shrubs in bloom. 

Our visitors have been just as thrilled 
and surprised as we have been to see lilacs 
of beautiful pinks, sky blues, reds and deep 
purples, as well as the various shades of 
lavender. The florets vary from very small 
to larger than a 25-cent piece, and from a 
four-petaled single to a full double re- 
sembling a small rose. The trusses we have 
often found to measure 12 to 14 inches in 
length. 

We have had hundreds of visitors to 
our garden even during the past years of 
gas rationing. So many have asked us to 
propagate from our collection that we 
have done so. Our stock is so limited 
though, that we have had to disappoint 
many, but by the same token just as many 
more were made happy by being able to 
obtain many of these beautiful varieties 
from our collection. 


—Mrs. R. S. Leighton. 
Edmonds, Wash. 


Judging School in Chicago 


HE Garden Club of Illinois announces 

its eighth judging school to be held 
October 23, 24 and 25 at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. The courses will include 
flower show practice, four hours of horti- 
culture and four hours of design and flower 
arrangement. The instructors will be Dr. 
L. C. Grove of the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture, Miss Polly Coan of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute and Mrs. Henry M. 
Kistner of Glendale, N. Y. Mrs. O. W. 
Dynes will open the school at-9:30 a.m. 
on Tuesday, October 23. 


September 15, 1945 
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"Since we followed the suggestions in Lawn Care and 
used Scotts Seed and Turf Builder last fall,” enthusiastic- 
: ally writes Mr. E. F. Hill of Lynn, Mass. Like many thou- 
es 4 sands with beautiful, green, weedfree lawns . . . you 
too will find this proven Scott recipe is the surest, easiest 
and cheapest way to get outstanding lawn results. 

But first send for a FREE 2 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION to 
LAWN CARE. The current issue explains how to 
get rid of crabgrass and the many advantages of 
\\ early fall sowing. Just send acardto.. . 


©. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
71 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 


SEEDING with CHE 

















Tee CALL 


and have the best Lawn in the neighborhood 





MANY VARIETIES OF BULBS ARE READY NOW 


Others will be here before September ends 


North of France Madonna Lilies are here and are of grand quality. These are in 
three sizes, priced: 50c, 75c, $1 each; $5, $8, $10 dozen. The higher priced are of mam- 
moth size and nothing like them have been seen in America for the past 6 years. 
Dutch Bulbs are on the water and will soon be here. It will be refreshing to see 
ample supplies of Hyacinths, Tulips of every type, Crocus in many varieties, Scillas, 
Chionodoxas, Fritillarias, Ixiolirions, Muscari, Galanthus, and other varieties 
which have been scarce and dear for years. 
In addition to Lilium Candidum we will have many other Liliums ready in late 
September and through October. Other varieties which will be available in early 
November are Speciosums in three varieties and Auratum. 
A few items ready now are the following: 

Colchicums—Fine mixture, $2.50 dozen. Named varieties, $3, $5. 

Sternbergia Lutea—Lovely fall bloomer, $2 dozen. 

Crocus Zonatus—$1 dozen, $7.50 per 100. 

Iris Reticulata—$1.75 dozen. 

Ixiolirions Pallasi and Ledebouri—$1.50 dozen. 

Cyclamen Neapolitianum—60c each, $6 dozen. 

Narcissus—Fine mixed for naturalizing, $6.50, $8, $10, $12 per 100. 
We have over 100 varieties each of Tulips and Narcissi including many small 
species for the Rock Garden. 

COME OUT AND SEE THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK 
CATALOGUES FREE ON REQUEST 


If ordering per parcel post include a reasonable amount to cover postage 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Bulb Specialist 
FRONT STREET WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 








PEONY PLANTING TIME IS HERE 


Are you planning for your garden bloom next summer? September and October are 
the most favorable months to transplant Peonies for most abundant bloom next year. 
We are offering several new varieties this year, two of which are: 
Annisquam—large globular blooms of tender pink which retain their coloring and 
shape until the petals fall. One of our finest productions. $20.00 each. 
Amberglow—especially attractive globular flowers of delicate pink suffused with 
golden lights at base of petals. Stiff stems and blooms freely. Large Divisions 
$4.00; 1-year plants $5.00 each. 
Our catalog describing these and many others will be sent on application. 


Evergreens and Azaleas may be planted now and other deciduous trees and shrubs 


a little later. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 








BETTER COMPOST FERTILIZER—quicker, cheaper— 





when made from leaves, table scraps, and other 
waste with BACTO. Five pounds, only $1.75, treats 
over half a ton; 25 Ib, $5.49. Send for free literature. 


4 Jean Maclean, Bridgeton 3, Indiana 


TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 





Brookline, Mass. 
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Beauty freed from bondage! Once again, 
Breck's is able to bring to flower fanciers 
those huge, plump Holland Bulbs in famous 
named varieties... bursting with vigor and 
bloom. 





‘s 
ertct=\ Free! Bulb Book 


4 
LX 

F a A ry Magnificent listing, in full 

4 = ‘a A natural color, of Dutch Tulips, 

Hyacinths, Crocus, Ameri- 

can Daffodils and Lilies. 

Write today. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK'S 


83 BRECK BLDG. 
BOSTON 9 











READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
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OUR COUNTRY’S NATIONAL PARKS 


By IRVING R. MELBO 
In Two Volumes Each $2.50 
Sold Separately 


ure 
untfys 
National 


America’s National Parks are more than mag- 
nificent scenery, and more than unrivaled 
natural phenomena. They are sources of 
spiritual and moral inspiration beyond com- 
prehension. For ten years the author has 


<- 


> Parks 


p> "One. visited the National Parks to provide a most 


complete and reliable story of each one in- 
cluding the essential historical and scientific 
information in a thoroughly enjoyable form. 
Book 1: Yellowstone, Carlsbad Caverns, Mammoth Cave, Wind 
Cave, Hot Springs, Platt, Acadia, Shenandoah, Great Smoky 
Mountains, Isle Royale, Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Zion, 
Mesa Verde. 

254 pages, quarto (7” x 1014”), 63 illustrations, 15 maps, $2.50 
Book 2: Yosemite, Sequoia, Kings Canyon, Rocky Mountain, 
Grand Teton, Glacier, Olympic, Mount McKinley, Lassen Vol- 
canic, Crater Lake, Mount Rainier, Hawaii. 

254 pages, quarto (7” x 1044”), 64 illustrations, 13 maps, $2.50 

A Parade of the Wonders of Our Heritage 
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300 Massachusetts Avenue 


Irving R-Melbo 





Boston 15, Mass. 
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W hat soil preparation should be made for the setting of 
bearded irises? 

Perfect drainage should be provided. Superphos- 
phate and ground limestone can be dug in to a full 
spade’s depth. Leafmold, rotted manure or other mate- 
rial for increasing the organic content of the soil will 
prove beneficial. 

* * * * 

W here can plants of Sharpless strawberry be purchased? 

It may be that plants of this old variety which was 
introduced in 1872 by J. K. Sharpless of Catawissa, 
Pa., are not now available. Suggestions as to possible 
sources are invited. 

* * * * 

When buying plants of the multiflora rose for hedging 
and soil erosion plantings is it necessary to specify a 
particular variety? 

If the plants are intended to be used in a cattle- 
proof fence, it would be advisable to avoid setting 
t ts of thornless strains such as are often used for 
understocks in the bud-grafting of garden roses. 

* * * . 

Why is one of my umbrella catalpa trees sending up 
tall, vigorous shoots? 

The understock, which is probably the western 
catalpa (C. speciosa), is, doubtless, throwing up shoots 
from below the graft. Given room enough and time 
enough, the understock will grow into a far more 
attractive tree than the dwarf C. bignonioides nana 
which is grafted on it. 

* * * * 

Will pruning a forsythia bush now cause injury to the 
plant? 

The life of the plant will not be endangered but 
the pruning will be likely to reduce the crop of bloom 
next Spring. It will also cause the plant to be some- 
what ugly in appearance at a time when new growth 
cannot be made to replace that lost by pruning. The 
best time to prune forsythias is just after flowering and 
then by removal of old stems at ground level. 

* * * * 

How can I deal with the rotting of calla lily tubers? 

All infected tubers should be thrown away. Those 
that appear to be sound should be given an hour's 
soaking in a thoroughly dormant condition before pot- 
ting, in a solution made up at the rate of two ounces 
of bichloride of mercury to seven and a half gallons of 
water. Also, it is well to grow the plants in individual 
pots rather than beds. 

* * * * 

How does one make up for a magnesium deficiency in 
garden soil? 

High magnesium limestone and epsom salts are both 
employed for such purposes. Where such difficulties 
are encountered, careful soil tests should be made and 
recommendations worked out by a skilled agronomist. 

* * * * 

What is the best system for keeping squirrels out of 
pear trees? 

The American Broadcasting Company’s Fishing and 
Hunting Club of the Air recently reported that a 
Texan has a cat that drives squirrels out of trees and 
a dog that waits below to finish off the agile animals 
when they reach the ground. 

* * * 7 

What is the best season for planting clematis? 

Newly purchased plants of small size seem to show 
a higher rate of survival from Spring plantings. 
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In Praise of the “Formal” 


REQUENTLY when I speak the word 

““formal’’ I wish I were wearing dark 
spectacles or had known enough to pre- 
pare myself in a suit of armor. In the one 
case I would not so clearly see the shock 
arising in the countenances of my friends, 
and in the latter case their shafts of scorn 
would not so deeply penetrate that part 
of me, heart or brain, wherein the words 
formal and formality find haven — and 
from where, for my own safety, I some- 
times think they never should issue. 

Since it is useless to argue about the 
worth of formality as a basic fiber in the 
weaving of garden design—useless except 
when addressed to those who can believe a 
fiber may be elastic, and frequently incon- 
spicuous even when present—it is merely 
my intention to look back some hundreds 
of years into the minds of some designers 
of gardens and then at the results of their 
labors. 

To them formality was an element just 
as essential to their designs as are grapes to 
vintage wine; and much as the function of 
the fruit may be overlooked in the pouring 
of the wine, so may formality in garden 
design be unobtrusive to the mind or the 
eye. 

I am not suggesting that the garden of 
the cinquecento excel ours, nor do I wish 
them here emulated—they are not of our 
blood or climate; merely am I thinking of 
certain benign qualities vested in them. 

There is not a distinguished garden of 
that period wherein formality was not of 
the essence of. the design, and there is 
scarcely one wherein academic principles 
pertaining to exactitude of balance and 
methodical repetition of like motives were 
not at times ignored and at need ruthlessly 
thrown aside. 

Brilliant in conception, alluring in de- 
velopment, these gardens have a breadth of 
spirit, a vigor and a clarity of purpose so 
pronounced that their gravest faults of de- 
tail fade to insignificance. Many of these 
gardens were developed on sites involving 
extreme measures, speaking eloquently of 
engineering skill. A difficult problem to 
those men was either a cause for veneration 
or a game to play to the uttermost hazard- 
ous ends, and frequently it was both. And 
as one might expect the answer was im- 
passioned. Their gardens are not without 
faults, but they are of swinging imagina- 
tion, robust and virile—each a pageantry 
of aspiring verdure, sculptured stone, and 
always of leaping waters of cascade and 
fountain. 

No fear of speaking the word ‘‘formal”’ 
ever occurred to those men. Bending to 
their exciting task they developed lines, 
planes, and constitutent parts into an en- 
semble as the circumstances demanded, and 
diluted or strengthened the essence of for- 
mality to suit their own conceptions of 
serenity, harmony, or of imperial magnifi- 
cence. 


——Edwards Gale. 
Boston, Mass. 


September 15, 1945 





Two Outstanding Shrubs 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY SHRUB ABELIA GRANDIFLORA 


(Pieris japonica, or Andromeda) " am 
Choice evergreen shrub with attragtive, pen- A lovely shrub producing quantities of 
dulous, waxy-white flowers in early Spring, white and pink arbutus-like flowers all 
resembling the Lily-of-the-valley. Its new an- Summer. Rich, brilliant green persistent 
foliage, nearly evergreen in most Middle 


nual foliage rivals the flowers of many plants, 
making it so valuable in all landscape plant. a antic States. Low, neat-growing habit to 
about 3 feet. $1.50 each; 3 for $4. 


ings. Grows slowly to about 5 feet. Strong 
plants, B. & B., 1-11 ft., $2 each; 5 for $9. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 








522 Paterson Avenue 
E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Spesial: 
6 plants 


(3 of each) 


$9.50 


Shipped at 
Planting Time 

by Express. 

Order now! 
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A sensational hardy variety just introduced. 
Surpasses older sorts in flavor, sweetness and 
keeping qualities. The Streamliner strawberry 
ripens shortly after the regular season and 
bears continuously until frost. Berries are 
bright red all through and extra sweet, requir 
ing minimum sugar. The firm fruit ships well 
as it keeps in marketable condition for several 
days longer than most varieties. Plants com- 
pact, bearing heavily when established. 


Order your Plants Now! 


12 for$2.00 25 for $3.75 
50 for 7.00 100 for 12.50 


POSTPAID 


Send for NURSERY CATALOG of to Berries, Trees, Shrubs in Color! 


RICH & SONS 


HILLSBORO, 




















SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (22 issues). Please send it to: 
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JUNIOR YEW TREES 


Money can buy no better and you can save money 
by buying these unsurpassed varieties of hardy yews 
in JUNIOR SIZE. Enjoy watching them grow, for 
these varieties make splendid, pleasing green hedges 
for year-round beauty. 





Taxus media hatfieldi 


21 inches tall 


Taxus media hicksi 
18 inches tall 
12” ruler shown in picture 


Taxus media hicksi: Dark green, narrow, upright 


growth. 
12-15” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, $1.25 Each 
15-18” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.00 Each; 25 to 100 plants, .1.75 Each 
18-24” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, 2.25 Each 


Taxus media hatfieldi: Medium green, bushy 


growth. 
12-15” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, $1.25 Each 
15-18” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.00 Each; 25 to 100 plants, 1.75 Each 
18-24” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, 2.25 Each 


Taxus cuspidata tauntoni: Medium green, spread- 
ing, compact, heavy fruit bearing. 

10-12” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, $1.25 Each 

12-15” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.00 Each; 25 to 100 plants, 1.75 Each 

Taxus cuspidata nana: Very dwarf and compact, 


spreading semi upright, dark green growth. 
6- 9” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.75 Each; 25 to 100 plants, $1.50 Each 
9-12” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, 2.25 Each 
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Taxus cuspidata nana 
12” ruler shown in picture 


Taxus cuspidata tauntoni 
15” ruler shown in plant 
All plants are easy to handle as each plant is balled and bur- 
lapped. Additional cost for packing and shipping. Delivery 
of 100 trees or over by arrangement. 


HOLLAND-GROWN TULIPS 


Our top size pre-war quality bulbs are on the way. 
DARWINS and other late-flowering varieties 
$1.50 a dozen, $12.00 a hundred both postpaid. 
Double Tulips $1.60 a dozen, $14.00 a hundred both postpaid. 
Hyacinths, large bulbs, pink, white, blue, yellow 
$5.00 a dozen postpaid. 
Also, Muscaria, Crocus, Snowdrops, Glory-of-the-Snow, 
and the favored lilies. 


Our bulb list is free. Ask for it today. 


VANS NURSERY AND LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 














GIFTS FROM YOUR GARDEN 


WEETLY fragrant rose and pot pourri jars, sachet bags, 

incense powder, pomander balls, soup bags, pot plants and 
dried flowers, not to mention jars of canned vegetables, are just 
a few of the gifts you may give to friends. Even your problem 
for delightfully charming Christmas gifts can be settled in this 
manner. 

A pot pourri jar is an ever welcome gift, even to the most 
fastidious person on your list. For containers, use glasses with 
lids which will screw down. Cold cream jars, mustard jars and 
similar jars will make attractive containers when decorated with 
bright colors. For the special ones, try this: press violets, 
pansies, columbines or other favorite flowers. When thoroughly 
dry, carefully glue them inside the transparent jars. Of course, 
cut-outs from flower catalogues may be used instead of real 
flowers, but your own ‘“‘posies’’ will give the gift a more per- 
sonal touch. 

When making the pot pourri jars, many different combina- 
tions of flowers and herbs may be used. Usually, one has more 
rose petals than any other ingredients and entire jars may be 
filled with them. Carefully dry the petals in shade. When they 
are thoroughly dry, mix them well with salt, a spoonful of 
glycerin and a spoonful of mixed spices. Stir well, then put in 
a jar and seal. 

Rose petals serve as a base and may be combined with the 


‘leaves, stems and blossoms of lavender, with geranium leaves 


and blossoms, with pennyroyal leaves, stems and blossoms, with 
sweet basil or verbena leaves and any of the different species of 
mint. In some of the jars, lavender may predominate; mint in 
others. For the friend who is especially fond of lemon, add a 
lemon peel into which cloves have been stuck. 

The ingredients for the pot pourri make delightful fillings 
for sachets, or padded clothes hangers. If powdered, they are 
equally good for incense. Another ‘‘old timer’ always popular 
is the pomander ball, which may be made by using either orange, 
grapefruit, apple, lime or pear as a base. Select a good sound 
fruit and stick cloves or pieces of stick cinnamon into it until 
there is.space for no more. Then tie a colorful ribbon around it 
so that it may be hung in the clothes closet. It will keep for years 
and the spicy fragrance is supposedly a moth preventive. 

Here is a sure-to-please gift for the friend who loves plants, 
and is just getting started. Make little packets of seeds from 
your own garden, and to each one add the name and, if possible, 
a sprig of the dry or fresh plant to identify it. 

Make up a goodly batch of cookies—they are always accept- 
able gifts for men and women in hospitals or camps. Use 
liberally of your fennel, poppy, anise, coriander and caraway 
seeds. 

For a very special friend, choose sweet smelling candied rose 
petals and mint leaves, truly a delightful confection. They may 
be made as follows: Select large, fresh mint leaves and large rose 
petals. Wash and dry them carefully. Dip them into the white 
of an egg which has been only slightly beaten and mixed with 
a small amount of water; then dip into granulated sugar. Lay 
them on wax paper until thoroughly dry. Pack carefully. 

Garlic, bouquet pepper, and sweet basil, put up in olive oil 
in small bottles, are favorite flavors and will make ideal gifts. 

Small pots, with a coating of gorgeous paint, containing 
parsley, rosemary, rose geranium, sweet-basil, lemon verbena, 
or any number of other old favorites are sure to be appreciated, 
especially by shut-ins. They will enjoy the delightful fragrance 
which their plants give off, in addition to watching them put 
on new leaves, -buds and blossoms. 

Dried flowers, such as dahlias, zinnias, and daisies, when 
combined with herbs, are sure to be pleasing as well as lasting 
gifts to the friends who are unable to be out-of-doors very much. 

Pillows stuffed with bay leaves, pennyroyal, lemon verbena, 
mints and pine needles, are especially refreshing and sure to 
please any one who is lucky enough to receive them. There are 
many other gifts to be made from your own garden. 

—Jewell Casey. 
Coleman, Tex. 
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C rocus 
Enchantress — clear porcelain-blue 
Dozen $1.00—100 for $7.50 


Golden Goblet—golden-yellow 
Dozen $1.25—100 for $8.75 


Queen of the Blues — dark blue 
Dozen $1.00—100 for $7.50 


Snowstorm—pure snowy-white 
Dozen $1.10—100 for $8.00 


Striped Beauty—blue-striped white 
Dozen $1.00—100 for $7.50 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
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Mixture of the above varieties 
100 for $6.95—1000 for $65.00 


Please enclose 10¢ for 
mailing and handling 
of catalog. 
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Flowertield's 


HOLLAND GROWN 
BULBS 





Crocus, Hyacinths and I ulips 


Colorful, low growing, crocus appear shortly 
after the first Spring thaw. They are soon 
followed by the fragrant, very desirable Hy- 
acinth and, of course, the ever popular Tulip. 


Before the European war, the world’s finest 
Crocus, Hyacinth and Tulip bulbs were sup- 
plied by Holland. This year, after their too 
long absence, Flowerfield is proud to list 
the finest of these more dependable Holland 
grown bulbs. Listed here are Flowerfield’s 
recommended Holland grown Crocus and 
Hyacinths. For the finest Holland grown 
Tulips see page 4)], 


Autumn Catalog For Flowerfield’s colorful 
listing of Fall planting bulbs, roots and plants 


—send for your copy. 


owertiel 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm - Dept. 47 + Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Lessons Learned From Beetles 


“\CYWEET are the uses of adversity,”’ 

to quote the immortal bard. A letter 
just received from P. R. Gleason, special- 
ist in dahlia culture, of Saybrook, Conn., 
is a fine illustration. He wrote that his 
dahlias had been infested with both the 
European corn borer and the stalk borer 
this year as usual. By starting early to cut 
off all infested canes, down to the ground 
where necessary, he found that the shape 
of the plants had been unwittingly im- 
proved, and that the plants were thriftier, 
of a more bushy aspect and thus less likely 
to blow over in heavy winds. Blooming 
was retarded, of course, but early blooms 
are worthless anyway so long as the Japa- 
nese beetle eats off all petals as fast as they 
form. The dahlia thus becomes a Fall 
rather than a Summer bloomer and the 
quality of the blooms is greatly improved. 


September 15, 1945 


Writing further of the Japanese beetle, 
he stated ‘‘my other gardening activities 
took up so much time that the dahlias were 
shorter than the weeds by the time I got 
around to pulling the latter. Imagine my 
surprise therefore, to find that the weed- 
infested plants bore flowers that had not 
been attacked by beetles. Among the 
weeds, k found members of the buckwheat 
family, notably smartweed and lady's 
thumb, that had been completely riddled 
by the beetles. 

I am minded in the future to plant these 
weeds near my dahlias rather than let the 
beetles feed all Summer on my ornamental 
plants. Also the work of the stalk borers 
in these particular plants was less pro- 
nounced than in other parts of the dahlia 
beds. This was probably due to the borers 
going into the stems of the ragweed, ama- 
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H vacinths 
Electra — light silvery blue, large 
well filled spikes, Early Doz. $3.50 
Lady Derby — fine rose-pink long 
truss—large bells Doz. $2.50 
Ivanhoe—best dark blue late flow- 
ering Doz. $2.50 
City of Haarlem — pure golden- 
yellow, well formed Doz. $2.50 
SPECIAL COLLECTION 
Collection of above 4 varieties 
12 bulbs—3 of each $2.50 
NOTE—Listed above are the 
popular, bedding size Hya- 
cinths. These bulbs may be 
had in mammoth exhibition 
size, $5.00 per dozen. 
ranthus and lamb’s quarter. Moral: Do 


not waste so much of your time weeding! 
You will have better flowers if you utilize 
this time in the hammock with a good 
book or, I might add, better still, a copy 
of Horticulture. 
—S. W. Bromley, Ph.D. 

Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn. 


An Unusual Flower Show 


wt NE World Through Gardening” 

will be the theme of an unusual 
state flower show to be held by the Garden 
Club of New Jersey at South Orange on 
October 5 and 6 for the benefit of its war 
services and other projects. Some of the 


‘unusual titles in the arrangement classes 


are as follows: ‘‘Hands Across the Sea,” 
“Earth's Treasures,’’ “Jewels in Jars,”’ 
“World Neighbors,”’ ‘‘Bulbs of America,”’ 
“Much From Little’ and ‘Small Fry.”’ 
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. DARWIN—Beautiful long-stemmed blooms 

. BREEDER—Bxquisite oval-shaped flowers 

. MAYFLOWERING—Ideal for cutting 
TRIUMPH—New—long-lasting 

. SINGLE EARLY—Large flowers 

DOUBLE EARLY—Huge double blossoms 
PARROT—Brightly marked and feathered 

. MENDEL—Fine for bedding—very showy 

. REMBRANDT—Striped and feathered Darwins 





ert oanr won 
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Each mixture contains fine, plump, high quality bulbs. 
EVERY BULB GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. Plant sev- 
eral mixtures for a continuous bloom throughout the en- 
tire Tulip Season. ALL BULBS HAND SELECTED, 
PACKED 25 TO A BAG. Check Your Choice in Box. 


YOUR CHOICE 9B BULBS 51.85 


(ANY ONE MIXTURE) 


100 BULBS (ary 4 mixtures) only $6.95 
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SPRING CROCUS 


FLOWERING 
FIRST SHIPMENT IN 5S YEARS!! 


Mail in your order now for these Spring-blooming crocus. 
Holland-grown, large bulbs. Extremely attractive in bor- 
ders and around shrubbery and, above all, scatter them 
generously throughout your lawn for a wonderful display 
next Spring. All colors mixed. 

100 for 


50 Bulbs 82 sis to: 1250; 1000 for $32.00 
LOVELY BEDDING HYACINTHS 


FOR BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 
These Holland-grown Hyacinths bloom along with the 
tulips and are delightfully fragrant, colorful and long- 
lasting in the Spring Garden. 
Blue, White, Pink, Red, Yellow or Grand Mixture 


12 BULBS $1.85 


6 for $1.00; 25 for $3.50; 100 for $12.50 
EXHIBITION BULBS (Top Size) 
Above colors or mixed. 12 for $3.50—25 for $6.75 


GRAPE HYACINTHS 


50 Bulbs $1.25 
100 for $2.35 


NARCISSUS 








SNOWDROPS 
50 Large Bulbs $2.50 
25 for $1.35—-100 for $4.75 


KING ALFRED 











DAFFODILS : = 
For Naturalizing 
7 Bulbs $1.00 100 Bulbs $2.95 
12 for $1.65—50 for $6.25 50 for $1.65—1000 for $27.50 
FANTASY 





SCILLA SIBERICA 


Masses of bright blue, sweet 
scented flowers on 6 in. spikes 


The gorgeous Parrot Tulip 
12 Bulbs $1.45 . 

25 for $2.85—50 for $5.50 
100 for $10.50 


SPECIAL CFFER 





25 for $1.65—100 for $5.95 





25 Golden Trumpet Daffodils 
50 Blue Grape Hvacinths 


All 75 Bulbs Only $1.85 





REGAL LILY 
America’s Favorite Lily 
Enormous white trumpets. 

tinged rose 


5 Bulbs $1.00 








SCILLA CAMPANULATA 


English Bluebells 
Mixed colors 
50 Bulbs $2.00 
100 for $3.50 


MADONNA LILIES 


Masses of beautiful, fragrant 
pure white flowers 











12 for $2.25 3 Bulbs $1.00 
November Delivery 12 for $3.95 
Bulbs shipped postpaid within 400 miles New York City; beyond 


express charges collect. 
planting time. 


GOLDFARB: 
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Cash or 0.0.D. 


170 East 57th St. 
NEW Oe 22, 
N. Y. 


All Bulbs shipped at proper 


SEED STORE 
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COLDFRAMES FOR EARLY WINTER 


COLDFRAME cannot serve to prevent the eventual com- 

ing of freezing weather or entirely offset its deadening of 
the growth impulses in plants in Winter, but it can prolong 
the growing season for many a rugged plant. Lettuce in par- 
ticular can be carried along under the protection of a frame all 
through the Autumn. Spinach planted now can be cropped 
until well up to the end of the year. On the ornamental side, 
there are numerous cool or cold weather plants such as some of 
the violas and the Christmas rose that will benefit from the 
conditioning influence of a surrounding frame. 

Very often, the frames are brought to the plants about this 
time of year to give the protection which is needed. Such 
movable structures can be factory built, with dimensions 
planned to accommodate standard three-by-six-foot sashes. 
More often, such a temporary frame will be put together with 
rough boards stood on edge, thus giving a vertical framework 
with dimensions planned according to the size of whatever 
sash or old windows may be on hand. Often it can be set right 
down on plants growing in the garden, even carrots and beets. 

Pansy beds are often thus framed in for the hard part of 
the Winter. Very often the coldframe can so diminish in size 
as to be a relatively small, bottomless box covered by a large 
pane of glass. This is the method frequently used for Christmas 
roses. 

Coldframes which are built to carry the standard three-by- 
six-foot hotbed sash are provided with stout cross members 
on which the edges of the sashes rest and on which the sashes 
can slide to permit ventilation or uncovering. The walls can 
be made of numerous materials. Those capable of easy transfer 
from point to point are usually fashioned from one-inch boards. 
The low side usually has a height of about a foot while the 
other wall is about six inches higher. 

When setting up a frame, care should be taken to throw a 
little soil up against the outside of the walls. This is done to 
prevent unwanted ventilation at ground level which can lead 
to drying or to injury from cold. Such hilling, and the ditches 
created by it, can also aid in diverting surface water from enter- 
ing the frame. Frames should never be located where flooding 
is likely. 

Ventilation is given on a rising temperature on warm days, 
and a frame should be closed towards sunset to trap sun heat 
for a cool night. When nights become very cool, covering with 
mats or solid wooden shutters may be found necessary in addi- 
tion to closing the sashes. 

In well-established gardens, coldframes are likely to be solid 
structures permanently located in a spot sheltered from prevail- 
ing winds, facing the south and usually dug somewhat into the 
earth. Such frames are likely to be more used in Spring for 
plant starting than for late season growing. Where such is the 
case, the weeds are usually permitted to grow up after the 
frames are emptied. 

This has been found to have bad effects, not only because 
of weed seeds dropped but also because of the grubs and cut- 
worms which such uncontrolled growth attracts. Experienced 
gardeners have learned that one way to keep frames clean is to 
make as much use of them as possible over as long a period as 
possible. There is some real excuse for suppressing weeds in a 
frame filled with lettuce plants or seedlings of herbaceous peren- 
nials, or even of annuals for cutting. 

The permanent frame is also a good repository for question- 
ably hardy plants such as chrysanthemums which have flowered 
in the open garden, or for all manner of young stock intended 
for planting in the Spring. 

It has been found that when such materials are being stored, 
it is well to prevent rain or snow from entering the frame in 
Winter. While the glass sashes might serve for this purpose, it 
is also desirable to prevent the temperature from rising on a 
sunny day. 

In the case of a permanent frame that is empty in Autumn 
but which will be needed in late Winter, deep freezing should 
be prevented. This can be accomplished by filling the frame 
with dry, fallen leaves and covering to keep out the wet. 


HORTICULTURE 
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A TRUE, 


AtLast ! Gounen veutow 
GOLDILOCKS 


TED BY J&P 
(Plant Pa Patent Applied For) 


Be py amon the first to have 
this new, long-awaited, ever- 
blooming real 
Floribunda Rose! Hand- 
some ovoid buds, resem- 
igs. bling Hybrid Teas, open 
m gracefully to long-last- 
ing, yellow flowers up 
. across. De- 
F lighifu ly mi Fresh 
s constantly rep conien 
= Thee ag a en yellow 
splendor liage is dark 
reen, glossy, abundant. 
lants -. dense, spread- 
ing, 2% ft. 
eal for ea dg bed, 
specimen or base plant: 
ag bouton- 
nieres, saan 
ments. 
$1.50 each—3 aor $3. 75 
12 for $15.00 
ay is the Ideal Time to Plant. 
SPECIAL GROUP OFFER No. 550 . . 4 Sestiesins 
Goldilocks (P]. Pat. Ape. for) $1.50 e 
Pink Bountiful (P1.Pat.601)New, Com Buff pink 
inside, o (Bir pink outside. $1.50 each. 
Pinocchio (Pl. Pat. 4e4). All-time favorite. Salm- 
- — tod /-” Pink. $1.25 ea. 
lorld’s Fair (P|. Pat. 362) Inter- ee 
pete sa! Famous. = scarlet, § 
dark Maroon in Fall. $1.25 ea. 
ALL 4, Only $4.60 ($5. 50 Value) “i 
Order Now ~ Make Sure of Yours! og 
FALL CATALOG FREE jj; 
See Next Year’s Roses Now! 
Also Perennials, Phlox, Kalacs, 
Fruits. All in natural color. 

































World’s Largest Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


134 Rose Lane, Newark, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $........ Send postpaid quan- 
1 tity ofplants marked. —......... Goldilocks 








'""WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 


MORE GARDENERS 
EVERY YEAR USE 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
PLANT FOODS 


and 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT 
Dependable ¢ Effective 


Economical 
Catal Coleg en ager. Request 


NEW JERSEY 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permAnent 









* Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
W. HAMMITT 


ARD 
Hartford 3, Conn. 


Good Results From Mulching 


AVING tried various methods to 

check weeds from growing around 
plants in the garden, I have found nothing 
so altogether satisfactory, and readily ac- 
quired, as mulching with lawn clippings. 
I began this experiment several years ago, 
and each year there are less weeds, until 
now they are reduced to a minimum. 

Seeds which are slow coming through 
in the garden rows are greatly benefited by 
a light mulch, as it helps to keep the 
ground mellow and moist should the 
weather be dry, and a protection should 
it be rainy, while at the same time checking 
any weed growth. The mulch also proves 
as helpful around plants newly set. 

Later, when plants have grown too large 
to continue cultivating, a heavier mulch 
of lawn clippings, say three inches, will 
keep the ground mellow and check any 
late growth of weeds. Then, at the end of 
the growing season, this mulch can be 
turned right into the soil when preparing 
the garden for Winter, where it continues 
to be beneficial to the plants and soil alike. 

This year was a severe test for anything 
that would check weeds, because of so 
much rainy weather which prevented cul- 
tivating the garden, yet I can truthfully 
say I have not had any weeds. I had used 
an old English formula in plant food this 
year, and everything has grown so luxuri- 
antly, that by July my chrysanthemums, 
for instance, were breast high, and so large 
around, there was no space left for me to 
cultivate. They had been lightly mulched, 
so I added more. Then came three weeks 
of heavy rainfall such as we never experi- 
enced in Summer before. Many gardens 
were left a sad sight of soil erosion and 
weed growth, but I am happy to relate 
that mine came through seemingly un- 
harmed, for the mulch kept the soil po- 
rous, the foliage of the plants clean, and 
the garden free from weeds. 

After the bad weather I stirred the 
mulch up, because such an excess of rain- 
fall had beat it down, and at this writing, 
August 12, the soil and plants are both in 
fine condition. And this is saying some- 
thing quite worthwhile, because the soil is 
heavy, although I will admit I have added 
some building sand and ashes. The chrys- 
anthemums live through the Winter best 
where the soil is porous, as it keeps the 
crowns dry. Then, too, the plants get off 
to a better start in the Spring where the 
soil is not heavy and wet. Even in an un- 
favorable season, flowers are fully two 
weeks earlier if given an advantage over 
ordinary conditions. 


—DMary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 
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13 Lewis Street 
BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


September 15, 1945 





CONS'LTING ARBORIST 


“ON YOUR PLACE” advice on Shade Tree Dis- 

eases. Professional reports giving recommenda- 

tions for the treatment and care of Bhade Trees. 

Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 

Reasonable fees. Full information on request. 
ALBERT W. DODGE 


Wenham Massachusetts 

















LILIES 


Throughout the Summer 


JUNE 


CANDIDUM The chaste white Ma- 
donna Lily. Ea. 60c, 85c, $1.10; 
Doz. $6.00, $8.50, $1 1.00. 


MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE Ivory 
Turk's Caps flushed with gold and 
mauve. Ea. $3.00; Doz. $30.00. 


RUBELLUM Dwarf fragrant pink 
trumpets. Ea. $1.50; Doz. $15.00. 


JULY 


CANADENSE Our native Meadow 
Lily. Ea. 25c; Doz. $2.50. 


EDNA KEAN Cherry-red outward- 
facing blooms. Ea. $1.50: Doz. 
$15.00. 


MAXWILL Flame-red nodding 
blooms on tall vigorous stems. 


Ea. 65c; Doz. $6.50. 


REGALE The magnificent white 
trumpet Lily. Ea. 40c, 60c, $1.00; 
Doz. $4.00; $6.00, $10.00. 


AUGUST 


AURATUM The gold-banded Lily. 
. $1.00, $1.25, $1.50; Doz. 
$10.00, $12.50, $15.00. 


DAURICUM WILSONI Apricot, 
cup-shaped blooms, brown 
spotted. Ea. 60c; Doz. $6.00. 


HENRYI Soft orange-yellow Turk's 
Caps. Ea. 75c; Doz. $7.50. 


SPECIOSUM RUBRUM White, 
flushed with pink and crimson. 
Ea. $1.50; Doz. $15.00. 


SEPTEMBER 
FORMOSANUM Slender, fragrant 


white trumpets. Ea. 45c; Doz. 


$4.50. 


SENECA Reddish-apricot outward- 
facing blooms. Ea. $2.00; Doz. 
$20.00. 


GARDEN LILIES 


Alan and Esther Macneil 
North Springfield 


Partial list on request. 


Vermont 


Full catalogue of 150 varieties ts 25c. 
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HELP WANTED 


Here is opportunity for 


Men or Women 


to handle 
customer correspondence 
on either 
Vegetables or Flowers 
or both 





Kindly apply in handwriting 
state age, education, experience 
and starting salary desired 


Would you prefer 
to work 
in Philadelphia 
or in Clinton, Iowa? 


Write 
Miss Lintleman 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 











ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 
Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 











MAKE THAT LAWN AND 
GARDEN A SUCCESS! 
Use HYPER-HUMUS, 
Nature’s Soil Builder. It 
improves the soil structure, 
helps retain moisture and 
as i tae hon bac- 
teria rder now from your 
Nature's Soll Builder dealer. Write for free litera- 


ture. Hyper-Humus Oo., Box 24, Newton, N. J. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





In Defense of Earwigs 


HE interesting letter from Lester 
Rowntree in Horticulture of June 15 
concerning the approach of earwigs in 
California recalls our own violent reactions 
some years ago upon the approach of the 
horde in Oregon and what we did about it. 
When the European earwigs first de- 
scended upon the green Oregon country, 
their appearance was heralded officially 
with such dire warnings of their evil nature 
that the population was as terrorized as 
one might expect at the approach of an in- 
vading army; not only gardeners but ex- 
cited householders, because these pests 
were said to invade linen closets, pantries 
and even ears, and ate everything. 

They came as announced and in droves 
to find us ready and waiting with poison 
bait and every known contraption to catch 
them. Damp sacks were laid upon the 
ground each night where earwigs found 
the moisture and darkness exactly to their 
taste for sleeping quarters and every morn- 
ing we slaughtered them by the thousand. 

Weeks rolled wearily by for us, but at 
last one neighbor used her brain. She said, 
“Look at these curled apple leaves, Each 
morning I find an earwig in every one of 
them, but never a leaf bitten, but the small 
aphids which used to cover each tip are 
almost gone.’’ After this we did more 
thinking and less work. We could find 
nothing eaten which we could lay to ear- 
wigs. 

Through the years I have become fond 
of earwigs and they are still plentiful. 
Now if I see them scatter from a bunch 
of roses brought into the house, or run 
from the heart of a peach, I sweep them 
gently out-of-doors and wish them well, 
having been convinced long ago that they 
are not vegetarians. I can still see no eaten 
foliage or flowers for which we could 
blame them. 

Hearing that the Californians are now 
becoming as panic-stricken as we were at 
first | decided to write to headquarters to 
find out the latest decision about earwigs 
and if we were wrong in feeling rather 
kindly toward them. 

I quote a part of the answer to my 
letter just received from Dr. Mote who is 
at the head of the department of entomol- 
ogy at Oregon State College and a very 
high authority, as follows: 

Your attitude toward the earwig is com- 
mendable. This insect was very much maligned 
during the early days of its invasion of Oregon. 
The earwig can be classified as no more than a 
nuisance. It is one of the most omniverous of 
insects and will eat almost anything. The nor- 
mal diet of the earwigs consists mostly of green 
plants, but they will pass by leaves and flowers 
for any occasional morsel of a more nourishing 
quality that they may happen to find. Sugar, 
starch, fat or lean meat are all eagerly devoured. 
They eat dead insects and such live ones as they 
are able to capture and overpower. 

I heartily agree with you that there is no 
need of beeoming terror-stricken about the 
European earwig. 

—NMrs. Van W. Anderson. 
Portland, Ore. 
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Again We Can Offer 


LAZE 


EVERBLOOMING 





og 







Roses. 


Cover pillar, post, 
trellis, arch or per- 
olain flaming scar- 
fet. Plant Blaze—the 
brilliant flag-red ev- 
erblooming beauty 
that has set a new 
recedent & popu- 
arity. . . Countless 
chestees of 2 to 3 in. 
cup-shaped _ flowers 
cover the plant and 
hold their color. 
magnificent display of 
vivid scarlet is borne 
for a long period in 
Spring, with intermittent 
flowers all season. Blooms 
grow more profuse as plants become 
established and sturdy canes of 
‘old wood” emphasize ever- 
blooming characteristic. 
Height: 10 to 12 ft. 
Order BLAZE Now . . While Available — 
$1.50 os for $3.75 
‘or $15.00 
am. to live and bloom. 
Directions included. ORDER BY COUPON. 
Fall Catalog Free —See Next Year’s Roses 
Now! Also, Perennials, Phlox, Mums, Lilacs, 
Fruits. All in natural color. 
World’s Largest Rose Growers 


, Jackson & Perkins Co. 


232 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 


' Enclosed is $.......... Send Pomipaid 
3 A> 
? 


pone Sept tetern! Blaze Plants. 








: (C Send FREE Fall candi in natural eo'!- 


ZLOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 
16 ounces treats 1 to 2 thousand sq. ft. 
8 oz. $1.00 — 16 oz. $1.50 


32 oz. $2.50 — 5 lbs. $4.50 


Mailed free East of Mississippi 
Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 




















TWO UNUSUAL PLANTS for 
FALL PLANTING 


Dodecatheon Pauciflorum—8”—purple and gold 
Dodecatheon Conjugens—6”— mauve and gold 
Three of each (6 plants) for $1.50 postpaid 
These are dormant roots of the dwarf ROCK 
GARDEN shooting stars to be planted now in gritty 
soil or humus—(acid soil). 1946 Catalog will be 

issued during Winter—Send for it now. 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. and Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 


BUY BONDS 


HORTICULTURE 


































A 
SPECIAL 
OFFER 
OF 7 
of the Very Best— 
All Brand Originations 


Ella Christiansen, a large, deep pink. 

Jane Addams, extra choice in finest 
white. 

Jean Cooperman, beautifully formed, 
medium red. 

Martha Bulloch, the largest of the 
deep pinks. 

Mrs. Bryce Fontaine, rich, deep, dark 

d 


red. 

Mrs. Deane Funk, one of the very 
best pinks. 

Myrtle Gentry, a perfect bloom in 
light pink. 


A regular $25.00 value. 
This offer only $20.00 


Order Direct from this Ad. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division St., 
Faribault, Minn. 





late Mm lalate ME ZoleLs 
choicest flowers 
into the house.. 


water or clip stems 


FLORALIFE mokes cut flowers practical. Adds 
5 to 10 days more life. Blossoms stay crisp, 
colorful, fragrant. Flowers even grow lorger 
otter cutting. If your dealer con't supply 
genuine FLORALIFE, order direct. Sent post- 
poid with money-back guarantee. 

FLORALIFE, Inc., 14275. WABASH 
AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


When you next order cut flowers from 
your florist, ask him to enclose a 
packet of genuine FLORALIFE/ 


SEND $1 
today for Hondy Home 
size; enough to treat 30 
qts. water. Or $3 for 
109 qt. size. 





RANUNCULUS BULBS — TULIP FLOWERED 


100 of Moore’s 1939 Golden Gate International Ex- 
position Prize-Winning Paliflora California Spring 
Treasures—RANUNCULUS. 

Bulbs produce 2000 Tulip-like, waxy textured, 
giant semi-double, long-lasting blooms, in a glori- 
ous array of vivid colors, on an area of only 5x 10 
ft. in size. Plant in full sun from Sept. to Feb. Cul- 
tural directions with each package of bulbs. 

100 sun-cured bulbs $2, 500 for $8, 1000 for $15. 

Return this card with two one dollar bills, and we 
shall include free one packet ranunculus plant food. 
Sun-cured bulbs are successful. 


, FRASER & SON 
California Rare Seed and Bulb Growers for 59 Years 
1000 East Colorado Street Pasadena 1, California 


September 15, 1945 





Developing New Begonias 
ROFESSOR W. D. HOLLEY of the 


University of Connecticut at Storrs de- 
scribed the methods used in developing 
double semperflorens begonias at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, when he ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the New 
England branch of the American Begonia 
Society at the Logee Greenhouses in 
Danielson, Conn., on August 26. 

Professor Holley said that the begonias 
Geneva Scarlet and Geneva Rose were used 
as parent stock, and crossed with a single 
red B. semperflorens as the male parent. 
The first generation seedlings were alike— 
red and single flowered. These were self- 
pollinated and the second generation pro- 
duced some semi-doubles and one double. 
Crossing the double-flowered plants with 
semi-doubles produced almost 50 per cent 
doubles. Self pollinated semi-doubles pro- 
duce about 35 per cent doubles. These 
plants were in various shades of red, pink 
and white, about one pure white to 64 
plants. The other whites were pink 
flushed. 

To produce red hybrids, both parents 
must be pure line red. To produce white 
ones, both parents must be pure line white. 
To introduce 100 per cent dark foliage 
into hybrids, one of the parents must be 
pure for this factor. To have 100 per cent 
dwarf branching habit, both parents must 
be pure for this factor. In studying flower 
color it was found that red x white, if both 
parents are pure color, produced first gen- 
eration seedlings that were all medium 
pink. In the second generation there were 
approximately one red, 14 pinks of vari- 
ous shades, and one white. Much work 
remains to be done in this field. 

There was a much higher percentage 
of doubles among the plants that were 
more vigorous in the seedling stage, so 
apparently roguing out the weak seedlings 
will increase the percentage of doubleness. 

Professor Holley has also done some 
work with Carmen, a dark-leaved Sem- 
perflorens begonia, and has produced a 
dark-leaved seedling with double red flow- 
ers. He has also produced a white-flowered 
calla lily begonia with unusually hand- 
some foliage. At the close of his talk, the 
two first plants of these crosses were auc- 
tioned off. By popular vote of the mem- 
bers, the first plant was named Red Holly. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President, Professor W. D. Holley, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn.; 
vice-president, Mrs. William D. Nisbet, 
Brooklyn, Conn.; secretary, Mrs. Norman 
Hedley, Stamford, Conn., and treasurer, 
William C. Atherton, Wakefield, Mass. 





YOU CAN HAVE 


Vu ULL 


Hu SUL Fiery Vé 


WONDER OF ROSEDOM 
(Plant Pat. No. 484) 


At last, we are prepared to 
meet the record-breaking 
demand for Pinocchio 
. =the Floribunda 
so sensationally 
popular all over 
America. Myriad 
clusters of grace- 
fully pointed buds 
salmon-pink flushed 
with gold . ++ Open to 
exhibition Hybrid Teas 
in miniature. Opening 
blooms change to soft, 
clear pink shading into 
deep glowing pink. More 
than ever-blooming—a con- 
tinuous display of glowing pastel 
harmony from early June through fall. 
Fragrance fruity and exotic. Extremely 
, hardy—easy to grow. Disease resistant. 
Grow 20 to 25 in. tall. Jdeal for border, bed 
and mass pleating: bouquets, corsages, table 
arrangements and boutonnieres. 


ORDER NOW 


See _ll 









PLANTING 
$1.25 each plant. 
3 for $3.15 12 for $12.50 ' 
FREE FALL CATALOG 


New Roses for 1946—also Perennials, Mums, 
Phlox, Lilacs, Fruits, all in natural color. 


World's Largest Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


135 Rose Lane, Newark, N.Y. 





§ Send postpaid........ Pinocchio Rose Plants 
my guaranteed to live and bloom. 

t Bnckeces te Bi ovcicscccve 
BB Name..........0sseersseeees prs pee 
' ny ere xk. yy iekebiakkks ose 
































Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 
Manpower is gradually becom- 
ing more plentiful with us—as 
more and more of our veterans 
return—and we shall be able 
to schedule your work more 
promptly than in recent years. 
Our landscape department, too, 
is now prepared to take on a 
few additional assignments. 
20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd.; White Plains, N.Y. 


























Makes plants better able to 


RESIST DISEASE! 


VIGORO 


A product of Swift & Company 
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LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GaRDENING 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 
No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-9, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 








DELPHINIUM 


The King of Perennials 


Sow NOW 

for Best Results, 

New Crop Seed 
GIANT PACIFICO HY- 
BRIDS. One pack each 
of 8 varieties, $3.50. 
MIXED PACIFIC HY- 
BRIDS. 50 cts. per pkt. 
HUNT’S PERFEC- 

TION HYBRIDS 
A well-balanced Mix- 
ture of Pacific, Wrex- 
ham and _ Blackmore 
Langdon’s Finest 
Strains 

1/16 oz. $1.50 

\% oz. $5. 
Large Introductory 
Packet, 50 cts. 

listing Holland-Grown 


FALL BULB 
CATALOG 50 Gc” 


WILLIAM M. HUNT & CO., Inc. 
115 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


free 











Burpee’s GIANT 


















Plant Seeds This Fall. Tosee how @& 
much biggerand better Larkspurs you 
ean have next spring, we’llsend you 
a 15e-Pkt. of Burpee’s Giant Double @ 
Larkspur Seeds FREE, with directions. 
Easy to grow. Large 
double flowers on 3- to 
4-ft. spikes, all colors 
mixed. Write today-- @& 
end stamp for postage. FAS 
Burpee Catalog Free. 
r ~-— = Se ee oe 

. Atlee Burpee Co 
rpee Buildi | Philadelphia 32, Pa 
[ass ~ Building | (or) Clinton, lowa 
| Send 15c-Pkt. Giant Larkspur Seeds Free 
.— (No. 2261). 1 enclosed st or postage 


——— 


i] 
gSt. or R.D. Nes ‘agian Aaa 


1.0. & State. NY; Se ‘~~ 
| (_]SendB o's Seed Catalog FREE. 


8 Name......-- 
























Just the thing to plant 
with bulbs, edge your peren- 
nial border, give color to your 
rock garden, or to use as cut 
flowers, 100 plants set 6 in. apart 
wil! make a 50-ft. border. 
PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


100 plants $3.25 ppd. 
250 plants $6.75 ppd. 
ORDER TODAY! 
FREE: Write for our Pansy Booklet 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 395B, Bristol, Penna. 











Send for our 1945 Fall 
Catalog illustrating 
in full color bulbs, 
roses, perennials, 

for your garden. 
Box A 








HELP WANTED 


MARRIED MAN with some greenhouse experience 
on private estate growing general line of pot 
plants. Salary $125 per month and house. Perma- 
neni position for right man. Call Topsfield 47 or 
write Thomas E. Proctor, Topsfield, Mass. 


WANTED — Gardener — Experienced, married, 
Northwest Connecticut in summer and South in 
winter. Write Box 36, care “Horticulture,” giving 
age, number of children, full details of experience, 
salary expected, references, etc. 











Growing the Fringed Gentian 


HE fringed gentian blooms in late 
September, when we have about given 
up hope of any further wildflowers of 
thrilling beauty. Thoreau describes its 
glorious deep blue as: ‘‘Surpassing that of 
a male bluebird’s back’’! It is a true bien- 
nial, growing always in ground that is 
damp or has water in subterranean pockets, 
dependent on sowing its seeds for its re- 
generation. Professor A. S. Kinney has 
proved that it can be raised commercially 
and at one time the plants in pots could 
be had at a wildflower nursery. The first 
transplanting of the young plants is the 
difficult one, as the roots are very fine and 
hair-like and if even bruised the plant will 
not recover. The best method if you have 
a suitable location, i.e., a sunny, damp 
meadow, is to sow the fresh seed right 
where it is to bloom. Sandy, leafmold 
soil is its preference and according to some 
successful growers the soil should be 
neutral. 
—New England Wildflower 
Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 








THE NEW CATALOGUES 


The Fall catalogue of Breck’s, Boston, 
Mass., appears this year in the form of a 
very large folder completely filled with 
illustrations in color. One whole broadside 
is given over to tulips alone. Much atten- 
tion is also given to daffodils and hyacinths 
but the lesser bulbs are by no means over- 
looked. The printing is exceptional. 


As usual, the Fall catalogue of Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., is resplen- 
dent with colored illustrations covering 
roses in great variety as well as some other 
garden plants. The colored illustrations are 
superb, with the new floribunda Goldilocks 
on the cover and opening up to the new 
all-America rose Peace. Most of the old 
favorites look out at the garden lover from 
these pages and are supplemented with 
new kinds indicated as the “roses of to- 
morrow.” 


Sandyloam Garden Lilies come from 
North Springfield, Vt., as the Autumn cata- 
logue of Alan and Esther Macneil. It is an 
unusual catalogue, inasmuch as the de- 
scriptions are so complete as to make the 
book a condensed treatise. It is made even 
more complete by an introduction of cul- 
tural notes covering several pages. A flow- 
ering chart in the center of the catalogue 
indicates the blooming dates of virtually 
all lilies in cultivation. 


Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
places special emphasis on Dutch bulbs in 
the “Autumn Planting Guide.” This plant- 
ing guide, which is really a well-arranged 
catalogue, devotes many pages to the lesser 
bulbs and to seeds. 


Bulbs for Pots and Fall Planting in the 
Garden is the name of the catalogue issued 
by Cecil Houdyshel, La Verne, Calif., and 
listing a large number of varieties which 
will appeal to amateurs. One suggestion is 
that bulbs be used for Christmas gifts. In 
this catalogue are some bulbs not very 
common in the trade. 

Max Schling, Inc., New York City, is 
sending out an advanced list of imported 
and domestic bulbs for Fall planting, illus- 
trating tulips, daffodils and crocuses in 
color. Particular stress is laid on Schling’s 
paper white narcissi for indoor forcing. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





BLUEBERRY PLANTS: New Jersey is the home 
of the Cultivated Blueberry—was started in New 
Jersey. For 3- and 6-year-olds $2.00 each. 1-year- 
olds $25.00—100, $4.50—dozen. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


HOLLAND BULBS are again available. Lists on 
ee Fase size bulbs only. Kenwood Nurseries, 


, 








“A SOUTHERN Aristocrat Moves Northward.” 
Our special strain of boxwood has proven abso- 
lutely hardy in southern New York. Circular on 
request. Kenwood Nurseries, Erin, N. Y. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


IRIS: Beautiful Louisiana wild Iris, growing from 
24 to 80 inches. Blooming roots in red, blue, pur- 
ples. Mixed colors, $5.00 per 50 roots. Cash. 
Cypress Knee Nursery, 2030 Farragut St., New 
Orleans, La. 


DWARF IRIS—Primula Cerulea. Sky blue, rare. 
$1.55 - 8, $5.00 dozen. Tuttle, Main St., Madi- 
son, E 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one 
of our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 
four-inch orchids next February and March, then 
for many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gor- 
geous Christmas gifts. Four Dollars with order. 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Fla. 


ORCHID PLANTS: Species, Hybrids and Botani- 
cals (Seedlings and Mature Plants). For Exchange, 
Sale or Purchase. Send for List. Orchid Exchange, 
Route No. 3, Media. Pa. 


EIGHT TREE PEONIES (Moutans) two feet high 
and bushy, $10.00 each. Clearing leased ground. 
Llanerch Nursery, Inc., Llanerch, Pa. 


AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types 
and colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs, 
magnificent rose fragrant doubles, sensational 
early species hybrids. Free $1.50 Peony with 
certain orders. Free Catalogue. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 


POST-CARDS, with photograph in the corner, 
made from your own negative or print. Despite 
paper shortage can also supply limited number 
early customers with Ohristmas folders with simi- 
lar pictures. Samples 10c credited on order. Tifft, 
13 Tifft Rd., Dover, N. H. 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 17 kinds. 
Five Everbearers. Piant now for crop next Spring, 
$9.00—100, $5.50—50. Everbearers $12.00 to 
$18.00—-100. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 


TULIPS—Inglescombe Yellow, Clara Butt (pink), 
good blooming bulbs $3.50 per 100, larger bulbs 
$5.00; mixed varieties same prices. Daffodils— 
Lady Diana Manners, $8.00 per 100; Lord Welling- 
ton, $10.00; mixed varieties, $5.00. Prices include 
delivery Third Zone. Henry Arnold Todd, Doyles- 
town, Penna. 


CRATH ENGLISH WALNUT trees, small to large, 
crooked to straight. Small, $2.00 to $3.00 each. 
Very large, 6-8 ft., $10.00, with sizes and prices in 
between. Carpathian Nursery, Dallas City, Ill. 


“CENTRAZ” VAPOR-SEAL — A heavy bodied 
waterproof cement that remains flexible—Does not 
become brittle and crack. Fine for glazing, as one 
pane of glass may be easily and quickly removed 
without disturbing the whole sash. Good for in- 
door and outdoor caulking or tree surgery. A per- 
fect vapor control. Bonds to wood, metal, plaster, 
cement, etc. Will not shrink or pull away. Christy 
Co., 1530 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


FOR SALE: Colorado — General Nursery and 

Landscape business, fully equipped. Excellent 

clientele. Competition light. A good living in a 

ste climate. Box 2103, “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
ass. 


CHIVES: Get Chives ready in your greenhouse 

now for Winter forcing. Plant now. $10.00 per 

og" Also other Herbs. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
YS 


















































PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM LILY: Glori- 
ous, fragrant Easter-Lily-like flowers, August to 
October. Hardy perennial, easy to grow. Selected 
flowering size bulbs, Doz. $2.50 postpaid. Best one- 
year bulbs 100 for $6.50. Order Now. Plant this 
Fall. Write for Free Circular. William H. Wolff, 


139 N. Highland Rd., Springfield, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER or SUPERINTENDENT, open 
for immediate engagement. Experienced in all 
branches. Single. 42 years. Well recommended; 
will go anywhere. Three vears’ Florida experience. 
Write full particulars to Ladd, c/o William M. 
Hunt & Company, Inc., 115 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER: 23 years last posi 
tion. Married. Box W. L. L., c/o “Horticulture,” 
800 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 





BACK TO PRE-WAR DAYS 


GRAND AUTUMN, FRUIT 
VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
SHOW 


FEATURING 


GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
OCTOBER 9, 10, and 1 





ADMISSION FREE 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


HARVEST SHOW 


In the Rooms of the Society 
éth Floor, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Tuesday, September 25 
| P.M. to 8 P.M. 


Wednesday, September 26 
9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


For Schedule, apply 
to the Secretary 


ADMISSION FREE 








OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
September 15 — June 15 
Week Days 9 A.M.—5 P.M. 








Saturdays 9 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





Monday, October 8 
at 2:30 p.m. 


LECTURE 
Table Settings 
by Miss Hazel Heissenbuttel 





Wednesday, October |7 
at 2:30 p.m. 


FLOWER SHOW 


LECTURE 


Lilium Regale—The Easy Lily 
by Mrs. Arthur Knapp 




















DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Belong in Your Home Garden 
ORDER NOW for Fall Planting 


Need little space, easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest Varieties — 
grafted on true Malling stock. Also: 


PEACHES—PEARS—PLUMS—APRICOTS 


NECTARINES—CHERRIES 
$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also 


ESPALIERS-- trained Fruit Tree 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative—Fruitful. 

I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 
propagating the finest varieties of these trees. 
Order NOW Stock is limited. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue J. Address: 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
Port Chester - New York: 

















When writing advertisers please 





mention HORTICULTURE 
September 15, 1945 


Boston Flower Show Dates 


OW that the war is over, the Spring 

flower show in Boston, Mass., will 
be returned to Mechanics Building. It had 
previously been announced that the show 
would be held in Horticultural Hall. 

It is to be the New England Spring 
Flower Show and it will be known as the 
Diamond Jubilee Exhibition, this being 
the 75th in the series of annual shows 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. The exhibition will open on 
Monday, March 18, and continue through 
Saturday, March 22, these being different 
dates from those previously announced. 


Flower Arrangement School 


HE Associated Flower Arrangers of 

Massachusetts will start their Fall 
series of all day classes on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 2. The other cates are October 18, 
October 23, October 30, November 8, 
November 13 and the morning of No- 
cember 27. 

Each morning, 1la.m. to 1 p.m., is de- 
voted to making designs. An hour interval 
follows with box lunches the usual thing. 
At 2 p.m. the director conducts the lesson 
for the day. At 3 p.m. comes the oral 
judging by members of the classes of the 
designs made by them in the morning. 

These classes, open to anyone inter- 
ested, are free to members of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, with a small 
registration fee for non-members. A sched- 
ule may be had from Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, 
100 Walnut Place, Brookline. 
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Annual Membership: $10 
Professional Gardeners: 
$5 Annually 
" Old familiar shrubs like 
Lilacs never go out of 
style. They make them- 
selves at ease in any 
planting and have meant 
“home” to many generations 
of Americans. 
In shrub borders, foundation 
plantings and as hedges, Lilacs 
are ideal, while their fragrance 
makes them prime favorites for 
cutting. 
Our Lilac Booklet 
will be sent FREE east of Miss. 
River; 15 cts. elsewhere. 
FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 495B Weiser Park, Penna. 















This Orlyt Greenhouse $349.50 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. 
Other Orlyt models from $119.50. For 
Catalog, write Dept. C915. 

OIL HEATERS ARE NOW AVAILABLE. 

LORD & BURNHAM CO. 

Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 
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The long-awaited peace is now here and the forces of science 
which have striven so earnestly and successfully for total victory 


can now turn once again towards peaceful paths, working for the 
benefit of mankind. 


But the long war against the armies of insects and the insidious 
diseases which attack and destroy our trees continues. And, just 
as science laid the groundwork for our country’s victory, science 
(The Bartlett Way) provides the weapons to protect our trees. 


Your Bartlett dendrician has the backing of years of intensive 
laboratory and field research gained in our own extensive 
Experimental Grounds and Research Laboratories. His scientific 
knowledge assures you the finest in tree care. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. fsocttsvessg™ 


Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 
Branch Offices: Peterboro, H., Oambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Ceaprae Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. I., 
Stamford, Conn., Da ae Hartford, Oonn., Islip, N. Y., Middletown, N. , Peekskill, N. , New York, N.Y., Westbury. 


N. Y., White Plains, N ', Orange, N ‘ , Cynwyd, Pa., Paoli, ’Pa., Wimington, va Bethesda, Ma., Hw ntington, WwW. Va. 


BAR T LETT exeerrs 





